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A FIGURE DRAPED IN BLACK WAS SEEN STRETCHED ACROSS THE NEWLY-MADE GHAVE. 


SHROUDED IN MYSTERY. 
[A NOVELETTE.] 


(Concluded. ) 
CHAPTER VII. 
Caristing and Captain Lipscombe were awalt- 


Ing the return of Maurice. The latter had had 


@ course of the day, 
but held out little hope for the recovery of his 
petient ; and although the latter pressed his 
ward to accept the invitation she had received to 
spend Obristmas-day at the Rectory, Christine 

ould not hear of the proposal. 
“No, Gardy,” she said, “when you get 
we have a house fuil of company, and 
make up for the present ; besides, I 
happler here with you, and Hinton, 
, cannot be left alone,” 











“Oh, by-the-bye,” said the invalid, I have not 
seen Lipscombe since his arrival, and I have 
something to to him. Tell him to come here. 
I feel better to-night, child ; leb glasses be brought, 
and we will enjoy ourselves here-unti! Maurice's 
return,” and a sickly smile passed over the 
countenance of the dying magn. 

* Hinton Lipscombe,” he said, as s few minutes 
later that gentleman very quietly entered the 
sick chamber, “come here, close, that I a 4 

our face, My little girl has told me all, This 

the last Christmas I shall spend with her, and 

I sent for you to ask you to be kind to her when 
I am gone.” 

“But you are not going from us, sir!” said 
the Captain, as he took the seat to which Mr. 
Davering motioned. “ We shall have you better 
than ever in a few weeks, and then you will 
laugh at your present fancies,’ 

“They are no fancies,” he repiied ; ‘‘ my days 
are but few, but Christine will not come to you 
penniless, She has money of her own, bedddes 
which you will find J have not forgotten her, Be 








kind, be good to her is all I ask ; she haz never 
heard a harsh word, and I should never rest in 
my grave did she meet with ankindness now.” 

“Such she will never receive from me, Mr. 
Davering,” replied the Captain. “I love 
Christine for herself alone, and when you give 
her to me you will bestow her on one who will 
cherish her to his life’s end.” 

** Give me your band,” said the old man “ and 
swear it before Heaven, and I shall die happy. 
Come here, Christie,” he continued, ae the girl 
stood a little apart ; “‘come here, let me place 
your band in his, and may Heaven bless you 
both! But what fe that!” he asked, as the 
sound of music fell on his ear. 

“Tt ie the waite, Gardy,” said the girl. “ Hark, 
don’t their voices sound pretty in the night air ? 
Ihave Leard them before, but ft was in my 
slee ” 


P- 

“And so have I, Ohristie,” answered her 
guardian, “in my sleep, Christie, in my sleep ;” 
and then, as if overcome with the exertion he 
had undergone, his eyelids gently closed, and bis 
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breathing denoted that he had fallen int» a quiet 
slumber, 

The nurses had left the room, and Captain 
Lipscombe with Christine sat long over the cheer- 
ful fire, he whispering very low the old, old tale 
into the girl's ear, as she nestled close to his side 
~~the singing witheub the only sound to break 
the stillnees of the sick chamber, 

But as the little timepiece denoted the mid- 
night hour the bells from the church tower broke 
cut ina merry peal; and es Maurice’s knock 
resounded on the hall door Mr. Davering awoke, 

‘Who Is that?” he asked, “and why do the 
bells ring at this time?” 

“It ls Maurice,” replied Christine; “and the 
bella are ringing in the Christmas-day ; and 
here, Gardy, dear, is my Christmas greeting,” 
and she lifted a smsll spray of misletoe above 
thelr heads, as she impressed a kiss on the lips 
of the old man, 

** Kise me again, child,” he said; “it Is my last 
Christmas ; and did you say that it was Maurice ? 
Tell him to come here; 1 mist see him to- 


And when the latter had divested himself of 
his coat and wrap he followed Christine to his 
uncle's bedside. 

“Ts be here?” eked Mr. Davering, as the door 
opened, and Christine entered. 

“ Yes, Gardy,” she replied; “he only waited 
to take off his coat; it is anowing hard.” 

*T am here, uncle,” said Maurice, as he 
approached to the bedside of the invalid. He 
had never seen him since the night on which the 
former had been carried to the chamber he had 
never left, and a feeling of nervousness over- 
came bim as he was ushered into the sick room, 

‘Come here, my boy,” said bis uncle, “TI 
bear no ill-feeling towards you now. You have 
nothing to reproach yourself with. You see when 
we get old we forget thah we were ever young. 
Christine has told mo all, and may Heaven bless 
you; but "and before Maurice cou!d recover 
himself from the astonishment he felt at the tarn 
matters had taken, he continued~—“ 1 must see 
you to-morrow; I have something to aay, for 
your ears alone, Maurice, To-nightis Chrietmas- 
eve, You see we have had the glasses brought 
here ; filithem, aud may you spend a merr 
Christmas, the last I shall be here to wish you.” 

The sma!l hours had far advanced before the 
inmates of ‘The Olives” retired to rest. As 
was the custom, the conviviality above bad ex- 
tended to the servants’ hall, and with glasses 
round wishes had been expressed for the speedy 
recovery of the master, and long life and pros- 
perity to the young gentleman and Miss 
Christine 

“And may Mr. Davering live for maura 
long year to come,” said Sampson, as he filied 


his giass to the brim, and emptied it to the 
dregs. 

“Ah! poor old gentleman!” said Mrs. 
Bunkin, the housekeeper. ‘ i fear his days are 
numbered; he'll never live to se@ another 


Christmas. All the years I have lived at Toe 
Olives that there bleseed clock,” ond she pointed 
to a large old-fashioned clock which stood up in 
one corner, entirely filling the rame—-“ haa never 
stopped till the day the master was taken ill, 
and, try as I will, in won't go.” 

“Wants cleanin’,” suggessted the kitchen- 
maid. 

‘Wants cleanin’, repeated the housekeeper ; 
‘you want cleanin’, i’m thinking,” and she 
indignantly turned from the girl, as she politely 
asked Mr. Sampson to hand her her glase 

“Now, macemoleelie,’”’ said that gentieman as 
he poured out another for the French mald, who, 
to the astonishment of all, had been perfectly 
silent for the last ten minutes, 

But mademoiselle never answered, as, with a 
face white with terror, she sat, her eyes fixed on 
the window across which the blind wae only 
partially drawn, 

“ Look dare,” at laet she said, pointing in that 
direction ; ‘it is de sawe black figure, and it did 
look with its big, black eyes in here,” she con- 
tinued, “‘ iu here.” 

Oh! there is no one there; you ladies are 
all nervous this evening,” said Sampson, as he 
pressed the maid’s hand merely to reassure her, 








as he told Mrs. Bunkin, who did not approve of 
such familiarity on his part to anyone but her- 
self. “James,” he continued to the footman, 
*‘ just you close them curtains, as we wants no 
one, neither mortal nor ghost, to gaveim upon 
our ‘ilarity. Do we, mademoiselie}” and as 
Mrs, Bunkin’s head was turned as he thought on 
one side, his Jips came in very cloee proximity to 
that young lady’s face. 

Mr, mpson, I’m . ashamed © of you,” 
exclaimed the hovrekeeper, who happened to 
turn her head at the unfortunate moment ; “a 
nice example to eet here to James and Robert, 
certainly, 1 must say ;” but as Robert, the page, 
@ boy of ten, was fast asleep on his chair, it was 
saved from having a demoralizing effect on him, 
whilst James aud the other servants were more 
amused at the perturbation of Mrs. Bunkin than 
anything else, whilst Augusta thought a little 
more reassurance on the part of Mr, Sampson 
would be very beneficial to the state of her 
nerves, 

“Tt ib be a ghost,” esid Mrs. Bunkin, after 
having heard the experiences of all assembled 
who had seen the woman in black, “I, can only 
say she knows the ins and outs of this ‘ere house 
ss well as me, who has lived in the family for 
the last twenty years,” 

“Twenty years!” exclaimed Mr. Sampson, 
who was very anxious to make amends to Mrs, 


| Bunkia for the reassuring business, ‘* Why you 


- s> have been very young when you firet came 
ere !” 

“T was five-and-twenty,” answered the house- 
keeper,—a fact that the resh of the eervantes 
never for » moment doubted, although Mr. 
Sampson still gallantly told Mre, Bunkin he could 
never believe she was so old, 

The sleepy pegs turned round on his chair, 
aud commenced rubbing his sleepy eyes, as the 
sabject of ghosts presented itself to his imagina- 
tion, the last word having fallen on his ears 
before he was thoroughly awake. 

‘And so you don’t believe this ie a happari- 
tion, Mra, Bunkin?” asked James, a fresh 
importation from London. 

“Oertainly not,” replied the lady, “I don’t 
believe in no auch things.” 

But ven I did see her,” said the French woman, 
“She was dare one moment, and de next she was 
gone.” 

“Who” asked Robert, whose eyes and ears 
were now wide open. . 

“Why, the woman in black, mademoiselle 
means,” said James, 

“Oh ! she ain’t no ghost,” replied the boy, 
evidently disappointed ; “leastways she gave me 
6 shillin’ to give this letter to the young master,” 
and he began fumbling about in his pockets for 
the same, which, after having pulled out s bit of 
string, a top, two or three marbles, together with 
» brass button and a piece of iron, he found at 
the very bottom. 

“‘And why didn’t you give it to Mr. Maurice 
at once, you young rascal?’ said Sampson, as 
he looked at the writing on the now anything but 
clean missive. 

" Cos he weren't at home,” said the boy, “and 
she tells me to give it into his hand only,” an 
injunction carried out to the letter by Robert, 
who allowed it t6 pass through everyoue’s belong: 
ing to tho establishment of The Olives before it 
ultimately reached the party for whom it was 
intended. 

“There, run up with it now,” at lash said Samp- 
son, after the under-housemald had turned it 
about to her satisfaction. “I think I hear Mr. 
Maurice’s step in the library.” 

Maurice and Captain Lipscombe had just de- 
scended to have a smoke before retiring to reat, 
Christine waiting to see that everything was 
arranged for her guardian's comfort before leaving 
him for the night. : 

* A letter, please sir,” sald Robert, as he handed 
a silver waiter to Maurice, on which the strange 
and vow dirty missive lay. 

“All right, boy!” eaid the latter, for the 
moment paying no particular notice to the letter, 
as he laid it on the te ble, whilst putting his hand 
into his pocket he pulled out a shilling, giving 
the same to the lad for » Christmas-box “It is 


deuced dull for you, old boy,” said Maurice ; 





** this illness of my uncle's putting quite a stop 
to the festivities we usually enjoy at this time.” 

“Dull! don’t mention it,” replied the other, 
“Tam sorry for your sake and Mr, este 
but otherwise there is not a eo pe man 8 
than I am ; but I truly hope he will pull through, 
What do you think, M 4* 

That my uncle will never live to see.onother 
year,” said Maurice, sadly. ‘* At bis time of life 
a sudden shock to the syatem invariably proves 
futal; and I-wouldn't for worlds that, he-shonld 
have suffered such on my account ; but how was 
I to tell that such an. effect would be the result 
of my confession? I had no fjea he had so fixed 
hie mind on my becoming the husband of 
Christine.” 


beat ; no fretting in the world will alter 
now. But just look at the time, old fellow! “If 
you allow me I will retire. Why, it’s ‘three! ” 
And Captain Lipscombe bid bis friend good- 
night. 
Good-night, old man!” replied 
“T shal! just have a whiff, and then be o 
myself,” m 

Some time after the Captain had closed the 
door behind him Maurice eat In deep thought, 
till the fire burning low he became 


to 
the cold of early morn, and was about to he 
‘he had 


the lamp, previous to taking the candle 
lighted, when he remembered the letter the ‘boy 
had delivered. ; 

He broke the seal, and as he read the contents, 
the astonishment he felt wae depicted on’ his- 
countenance. 


T must see you,” it said, “Tt is a matter of 
life and death, Meet me by the gate, where I 
first saw yor last evening, to-morrow atthe same: 
time. Don’d fall. i) 

"Tre Woman me Bracs.” 


“Strange, very strange,” thought Maurice, as- 
he folded the letter and placed it ia his breast- 
pocket, “ What can she want to see me for? 
however, I will-go. Perhaps itis bud the whim. 
of a disordered brain, but I will be there ;” and 
taking his candle he ascended to his room, 
where he soon fell fast asleep, to dream of 
scenes Ip which a woman in black was ever first. 


ee 


CHAPTER VIEL 


“A menny Christmas to you all,” was the 
greeting spoken beneath the window of the Rec- 
tory in the frosty air of the early morn, as two 
or three little heads could be seen from behind 
the blinds, echoing back the Yuletide wish, and 
then back again to the warm beds they had left. 

It was always the custom that the Rector 
should on that day Cape a dinner for the 
aged men in the parish, of which we ogk: 
in the large bricked-floor kitchen, w the 
choir were similarly regaled in the servante’ hall 
adjoining ; and tke copper, usually appro- 
priated to the boiling of linen, was lighted early 
to eriable the puddings which comprized a por- 
tion of the feast to be cooked {in time. - 

The sun shofte out cheerily over the wild 
waste of snowy landscape, but failed to melt the 
icicles, as, like crystal pendants, they hung from 
branch and bough, as the bells In the distance 
rang out the Obristmas chimes. 

A little redbreaet robin came to the window of 
the room in which the Rector’s family were 
asserabled at the morning meal, and Ally gaiued 
permission to place some crumbs on the sill, 
which he timidly advanced to pick up, after 
having looked on each side to see that he could 
do so In safety. Ae cage 
Addie, who was much refreshed after her 
night’s rest, looked very cheerful and happy, s¢ 
she sat close to her mother’s side, and ned 
to all the ip of the village, which, iy Aas 
her lopg absence, her sisters had to relate; & 
nob until Mr. Borun had wabned his watch 
with the clock, and rising, sald it waa time for 
church, did they nove fror: the table,“ ~ ” 
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Mrs. Borun was not of the party, having co 
. mauch to attend to for the evening’s entertain- 
ment, butas the others returned, ready attired 
for walk, Maurice bad arrived, and was 
awaiting them in the dining-room; and after 
tenderly kissing his wife and wishing the others 
the compliments of the season, he accompanied 
them to the little church, from which the bell 
mow began to send forth a solemn toll. 
© “ How fs Mr, Davering this morning?” asked 
Mr. Borun. 

“I am afraid not much better,” replied 
‘Maurice, “and nothing will induce Coristine to 
‘eave the house until he fs out of danger, It is 
a sad Christmas tor her, poor girl.” 

“Yes,” replied the Rector, “I wish you could 
have prevailed on her to have accompanied you 
this morning.” 

They had now reached the sacred edifice, tato 
‘the portal of which the people of Bramington 
and Lorton wore slowly entering. 

Tt was not a large congregation, and the lfttle 
-spraya of gre stuck in the carved woodwork of 
the seats ed reproachfally back on the 
empty places; but the full tones of the organ 
filied the aisle of the holy pile with its glorious 
sound, until as the choir entered In procession 
and took thelr seats in the chancel {i ceased, and 
the service began. 

The first leszon had scarcely ended when the 
curtains which were drawn across the entrance 
door gently opened, and a lady entered, 

She moved slowly down the save until reach- 
ing & seat opposite to that occupied by Maurice 
and the Rector’s daughters. 

She stopped, and it was with somethiog like a 
start that in her he recognised the stranger who 
had accosted him but two days previously, 

She also saw that she was recognised, and a 
questioning look, as though to ascertain by his 
countenance whether he had received her letter, 
pasaed over her own. 

There was something very sad in the poor wan 
face, which still retained traces of remarkable 
beauty. The thick silver bair parted on one 
aide’of the broad, clear forehead, beneath which 
the dark eyes were raised with « sad, aupplicating 
gage, as When the choir buratforth, “ Lord have 
mercy upon us, poor miserable sinners,” her voice 
— y its rich tone, heard above the rest, and 
all heads were turned to the stranger, as on 
rising from their knees they once more resumed 

It way only a short address that Mr. Bornn 
delivered to bis hearers before the sounds of the 
organ again awelled through the sacred edifice, 
and he advanced to the altar to recetve the offer- 
ings of the little congregation; and as the last 
note died away, and he raised his hand to pro- 
nounce the Benediction, the seat so recently oc- 
cupied by the strange woman was vacant, 

“ Did you sea her leave the church?” asked 
Maurice of hie wife, as with the girls they awaited 
Mr. Borun’s exit from the vestry. 

“Did I see who?” said Addie, . 

“Why, the lady im black, Maurice means,” 
responded Eleanor; ‘* who sat just the other side 
of the nave opposite to us, What a lovely voice 
she had! but how quletty she must; have left. I 
merely turned my head a second, and she was 
gone. I think she must ba the mysterious 
party who seems to have turned the heads of the 
villagers,” 

“What do you mean!” asked Maurice, who 
was anxious to hear anything concerning the 
suthoress of the letter he had receiv the 
re of which he had not mentioned even to 

e, 

“They say, that Is, it is the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, that ® woman all in 
black (though, for my part, I see nothing par- 
ticular in that—not half eo particular as our 
scarlet cloaks) has been seen in the most strange 
manner, no one knowing from whence she comes 
or whither she goes, but for ever hovering about 
your uncle's house, which, of course, by the 
superstitious, has givev rise to the belief that she 
has come as ant omen of evil; but ae evil apirits 
don’t generally visit church that has, in my Idea, 
quite upset that theory. Bud there fs Miss 
Gruesome walting for us, and here is papa, 69 


“ Miss Graesome is waiting for the farmor, you 
mean,” laughed Maurice, as that worthy ad- 
vanced to join the party, with mavy wishes for a 
happy Yule-tide. 

was but one service at the little church 
on Ohristmas-day, and as the verger turned the 
key in the door of the same he raised his hat to 
the ladies, and wishivg thom a merry Christmas, 
& compliment which was returned by all, repaired 
homewards, where on opsning the door his 
olfactory nerves detected signs of roast goose and 
its welcome attributes. 

Mrs. Borun was busy tn her domestic ‘arrange- 
ments on the return of the church party, whilst 
the little ones were engaged fn making pa 
chains of different coloura for the decoration 
of the dining-room, round which holly 
and laurel had been tastefully arranged before b 
older and more skilful hands; but the triump 
of thefr arp wasin the kitchen, where paper 
decorations of all sorts and description were dis- 
pees in honour of the aged party, for whom a 


with the knives and forks necessary to their en- 
joyment, 

All was bustle and activity, Mr. Borun decant- 
{og wine for the family’s consumption, and Cartis, 
the presiding deity of the lower regions, tapping 
the cask which was to regale the expected guesta 
Mary, the young girl, something between a 
kitchen-maid and housemald, running continually 
in the way of the cook, bringing, in her confusion, 
= the opposite to what was required by that 

ly, until the latter at last lost all patience, and, 
dratting the girl,.declared she would rather be 
without than with her. 

But a few houre later all such troubles and 
differences were forgotten, as, the dinner finished 
and cleared away, the table was put on one side 
for the dance, which furnished the chief amuse 
ment of the evening to the younger people, for 
whom a fiddler volunteered his services, whilst 
the old ones lived their young days over again to 
the tales oft told, and repeated year after year In 
the chimney-corner of the Rector’s kitchen. 

And as quickly did the hours fly round in the 
dining-room, where even the baby crowed and 
Jaughed on its mother’s lap, as though it fully 
understood Christmas came but once a-year, and 
Ib was expected on that festive occasion to be on 
its best behaviour, 

The hour had long pusfiin which Maurice was 
to meet his strange correspondent, but having a 
presentiment that she would wait and wait until 
she should see him enter his uncie’s gate made 
him feel anxious at last to keep the appointment ; 
and urging as an excuse Mr, Davering’s illness, he 
at last tore himself from his wife's arms, and 
bidding all good-night issued forth into the 
piercing wintry cold. 

Little Ally was the last to hang round his 
neck, As the outer door shut him from the 
warmth and comfort within, his footetepa un- 
heard on the crisp mow, the child on her return 
to the dining-room across the tessellated hall 
kicked her tiny foot against a piece of paper lying 
on the same, 

“What is dis?” rhe asked of her mother, to 
whom she carried it. 

It was « crumpled paper, and on Mrs. Borun 
asking the child where she found ft, she roplied 
that Maurice had dopped it when he went out, 

*€ Bring ft here, Ally,” sald Addie, and as the 
little one obeyed the latter took the same from 
her hand, but as her eyes glanced oyer the con- 
tents the colour left her face. 

‘What fs the matter, Addie?” asked her 
mother. “You are as pale as death, Is any- 
thing amiss ” 

**No, mother,” she replied, hiding the letter in 
her bosom; “but I am very tired, and would 
like to go to bed, It is getting late, len’t it?” 
And bidding all good-night Addie took the 
candle from Mrs. Borun’s hand, and ascended to 
her room with her babe, to cry herself to sleep 
for a fancied wrong. 





CHAPTER IX, 
Arter leaving the Rectory Maurice hastened 


though bitterly cold, and the moon shove bright 
aud clear overhead, throwing fantastic shadows 
in hfs path as he hurried over what appeared to 
him a dreary waste fn its loneliness ; and he was 
not sorry when be at last reached the gate, and 
saw close by It the black figure awaiting him. 

“T wae afraid you would not come,” she said, 
as he approached, “and yet I thought you would, 
I saw you at church this morning, andI read In 
your face that you would not refuse what I 
asked,” 

“T did not know it was so late,” he replied, 
“as I fully intended to meet you as you asked, 
touch as I dislike anything that savours of mys- 
tery and deceit ; but now that Iam here tell me 
in what way I can asaist you 7” 

Maurice Davering {s dying?” she replied, 
excitedly. “ Don’t deceive me ; tell me, is It not 
trae that he fz at the poiat of death |” 

“ How and in what relationship do you stand 
to my uncle, that you should speak of him by his 





ong table, covered with a snowy cloth, was laid, | 


Christian name?” asked Maurice, 

She raised her vell, so ae to let the cold air 
play on her heated temple, as ehe replied, — 

“T knew a Maurice Davering in the past, It 
may, it may uct be the same; but if 1p be, and 
Heaven grant that it is, I want his forgiveness. 
Oh! let bim not go until I have seen, have 
spoken (o him, until he knows what I have 
suffered, and how I haveatoned by prayer for the 
wrong I once did hic." 

She trembled as s leaf, loaning for support 
against the gate, looking like scme weird spectre 
in the moonlight. 

* And if,” said Maurice, “I could obtain for 
you what you ask, what right entitles you to 
enter his sick chamber?” 

“ Listen, boy!” she said, as with one thin, 
emaciated hand she clutched his arm; “ the 
right of an erring siuner craving for forgive- 
ness ; the right of a———” 

She would not trust herself, not even in the 
lone stillness of that midnight hour, to breathe 
the word aloud, as, bending low, she whispered 
it in hie ear, 

The next moment she gave a start, as an ‘in- 
voluntary ejaculation of alarm escaped her lips 
as & hare rushed by to the adjotuing thicket, 

* Where are you staying now?” he asked, 

* Down there,” she said ; ‘there where you 
cau ix winter see the little house nestling 
amongat the trees, which in summer hide it en- 
tirely from the outer world; the place,” she 
continued, “for such as me,” as, with a sad 
smile, which even then lend a charm to her 
beautiful features, she begged him to lead her on 
the morrow to the bedside of the dying man ; 
and, as he assented, she passed on to the home 
she had indicated, 

For some time Maurice atood where she had 
left him, watching the outlines of her black 
figure as {t iasued farther and farther into the 
darkness, when, passiog through the little 
wicket, he advanced towards The Olives. 

All had retired to rest within ite walle but the 
Captain, who still eat by the brary fire, in the 
enjoyment of a cigar, ox Maurice entered, 

" At last, old fellow!” he said ; “I was just 
thinking of going upstalra, supposing you were 
going to remain at Bramington for the night,” 

“{ should like to have done so,” replied 
Maurice, ‘had it not been for my uncle; but 
T am 60 sorry to liave kept you up. And how fs 
our patient?” 

" Bad—very bad {” rep'ied the other ; “ quite 
lightheaded this afternoon; going back to the 
days of his youth, in which, like us all, there is 
2 romance, I’ll stake my life |” 

Manrice thought of the veiled picture in his 
uncle’s room; the history of which he never 
knew; and the story, or, rather, assertion, of 
the strange woman he had only juet left; but he 
did not mention the circumstance to his friend, 
ad, stirring the fire into a cheerful blaze, and 
taking a cigar from his case, he commenced to 
smoke the same, 

**Ts Christine all right?” he asked at last, 
feeling rather conscloua-stricken at having been 
0 selfish as not to have named her before, 

“She has never left the room but for a short 





over the snow-covered ground which divided him 





come along.” 


from his uncle’s house, [t was a lovely night, 


time,” replied the Captain, ‘‘when I porsuaded 
her to lle down on the drawing-room sofa for & 
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few montents’ rest. 
miserable ; poor child, she will be quite ill, that 
will be ihe end of it,” 

"The doctor has been, of course?” asked 
Maurice, 

‘* Yes |” was the reply, “and gives no hope 
whatever. He says he may live the week 
through, and he may go at avuy moment.” 

Maurice had a great desire to visit his uncle’s 
room before he went to his own ; but as, on pass- 
ing the former, he peeped in to find him in a 
quiet sleep, he merely gave directions to the 
nurse to call him should there be a change for 
the worse ; aud after bidding Lipscombe good- 
night retired to his own, where, thoroughly worn 
out, he was soun fast asiéep, 

The next morning found Mr, Davering a trifle 
better. He had had a good night, the nurse 
said, and Maurice was weighing in his mind the 
advisability of keeping his promise to the strange 
woman as Christine entered the breakfast-room, 
where he was sitting. 

She was very pale, with deep lines under her 
eyes from want of rest, aud the marks of the 
grief she bad suffered, but she appeared happier 
after hearing the nurse’s account of her uncle’s 
condition. 

** Ohristine,” sald Maurice, as, after Captain 
Lipscombe had left the yoom and the breakfast 
was cleared away, he advanced to where she sat 
on the sofa, “1 want to speak to you, dear, of 
something that concerns my uncle, and a pro- 
mise which I have given that I feel bound to 
keep ; but I don’t know exactly how to go about 
ib, and I wae thinking, perhaps, that you could 
manage it better than I could.” 

‘* Perhaps I could,” said Obristine, “if you 
would only tell me what it Is right out, and 
not go beating about the bush as you are now 
doing.” % 

“You remember,” he said, “whai you have 
bold me of the woman in black, who has of late 
been seen in the neighbourhood? Of course you 
are nob so foolish as to suppose for an instant 
that she is a ghost *” 

“Most decidedly ot,” replied Ohristine, 
who, even had she thought so, would not have 


acknowledged the fact to Maurice, “But what 
about her /” 
**T have seen her,” was the reply. ‘“ She was 


at church yesterday ; but I must tell you first I 
had a letter from her the previous evening, 
Chrietmas-eve, asking me to meet her.” 

“Asking you to meet her!” exclaimed 
Christine. “ How did she know you?” 

“Well,” explained Maurice, “you must know 
we had met accidentally before at the little gate 
leading through the shrubbery, when, apparently 
being frightened at being discovered trespassing, 
she entered Into conversation, in which she asked 
me if Mr. Davering still lived at The Olives, and 
as I replied that it was so—-that my uncle did 
still reside at that place—she concluded, I suppose, 
that my name was Davering also; for, as I told 
you, she wrote to me, and here is the letter. 
Why, what can I have done with it?!" he asked 
himself, as he felt in every pocket In which it 
was likely to be, without coming across the 
same, “I must have lost it; however, it 
doesn’t matter, as it only contained a few words, 
asking me to meet her last evening at the same 

As you know, I stayed very late with 
Addie, and, therefore, was not at the gate at the 
appointed timé, thinking naturally, that she 
would not wait for me.” 

* And did she?” asked Christine, 

* Yos,” replied Maurice ; “late as i¢ was, she 
was there. She entered into a long rigmarole of 
some wrong she had committed in the past, in 
which I took no interest, until she told me that 
the reason she requested me to meet her was 
that she musi see my uncle before he died ; in 
fact, Christine, that she was his wife /” 

“ His wife |” ejaculated Christine. “I thought 
she had died years ago.” 

“I the same,” replied Maurice; “but I 
remember there was a mystery In connection 
with my uncle’s married life, the truth of which 
I could never unravel.” 

*'It may be true,”’ sald Christine, ‘as om one 
oceasion, which I do not think I mentioned to 
you, I saw thig strange creature standing before 





It makes me feel quite | the portralt which was always kept veiled in my 


guardian’s room. But here comes Hilton, so | 
will leave you together, and see how I can pave 
the way for this strange woman's visit.” 

‘* Where are you off to now, Christie!” asked 
Captain Lipscombe, as he entered just as she 
was leaving the room. “It is too bad.” 

“T can’t help thao, you know,” she replied, 
“You would not be so eelfish as to prevend my 
being with Gardy when you know he may not 
be with us long?” , 

‘* I suppose not,” he said, with a shrug of his 
big shoulders ; “so be off, little one,” and he 
kissed her, when, leaving him to be consoled In 
the society of Maurice, ehe ascended to the sick 
chamber, 


CHAPTER X. 


Maurice did not stay long with the Captain, 
as he was most anxious to be ab the Rectory at 
an early hour; so, asking him that unless he 
wished for a run acrags the fields to excuse him, 
as he must be off to Bramington, he prepared to 


start. 

“No, I thank you,” replied Hilton; “I think 
T'll have a look at the morning paper, and take a 
stroll later on ; so ta-ta, old fellow. Remember 
me to Mrs. Davering and the baby.” 

There was @ good deal to read, and Captain 
Lipscombe, having no object in life just now 
but to kill time, got rid of a fair share of that 
commodity in the consumption of his breakfast, 
and the news of the day at the same time ; after 
which, drawing his chair close to the fire and 
lighting a cigar, he proceeded to renew the 


| process by a different method. 


“Still freezing, Sampson!” he asked the but- 
ck as that gentleman entered to clear the 
bable. 

“ Rather, sir!” replied that functionary ; ‘‘we 
hain’t had such a winter as this since I was a boy. 
Now then, make haste with that tray, and don’s 
atand gaping about.” > 

The last sentence was meant for Robert the 
page, who seemed to be lost in wonderment as to 
how long ago that must have been. 

“Have you heard how Mr. Davering is this 
morning!’ asked the- Oaptain, addressing the 
butler. 

'* Well, sir,” replied the latter, ‘nurse tells 
me as how he is better; but I telis ye, sir” — 
and Sampson lowered his voice to a mysterious 
whisper—‘‘ Mr. Davering will never come down 
again until they carry him out,” 

“Oh, I hope ao,” said the Captain; “ why, 
what makes you think so ?” ’ 

** You haven't seen it, then, sir ?” 

“ Seen what?” asked Hilton, 

*' Why, the omen of evil,” responded Sampson, 
solemnly, “ Well, most on’em ia the hotre 
have ;” but the sound of a terrific smash just then 
falling on thelr ears atop further conversa- 
tion, as Sampson rush out, to see Robert 
calmly surveying the scene of the disaster, 

“You young scamp, I could beat you within an 
inch of your life,” said the former, as he asked 
him if he thought he bad broken enough chiaa 
for one day ! 

‘Well, you shouldn’b fill the tray so full,” 
answered the boy, as he — ing together 
the débris, ‘“‘and then about ghosts, and 
make a feller laugh.” 

‘A feller laugh, you saucy brat! I'll teach 
you to laugh. Go on with ye; if it weren't for 
the sick master I’d break every bone in your 
au, — Sampson, 

“Try it on !” replied the ; ‘try it on, I 
auttinhabiioten rt beri 

But the words were not uttered until he was 
well out of the reach of the butler’s arms, the 
strength of which he had experienced on a 
former occasion. 

The younger members of the family were not 
down when Maurice pub in an appearance at the 
Rectory, Addie with her mother being alone in 
the dining-room when he entered ; but the latter 
received him so coldly, whilst Addie, whose eyes 
were swollen with crying, never made a move- 
ment towards him, as he advanced to give her 





the ueual morning ealutation, that he was at a 
loss to know what it meant, 

* Are you not well, darling 1” he asked, 8 pua- 
zled expression passing over his face, 

'‘No, Addie hos not slept all night,” said her 
mother, “ though I feel sure there has been some 
foolish mistake.’’ 

“Tell me, for Heaven's sake, tell me what & 
all means,” cried Maurice, as Addie’s tears 
to flow afresh, and any attempt he made at 
caressing her was repulsed, whilet an Uxpreesion 
of pain passed over bis countenance, 

© Can you explain this?” asked Mrv. Borun, as 
she drew from her pocket the crumpled letter 
which Ally had picked up in the hall the previous 
evening. : 

Maurice took it from the pe B dra eeatr n 
the same he had missed, and w he must have 
drawn out of his pocket with his 
letter that he had received from the strange 
woman. . 

“Ts this all?” he asked,.as the cloud lifted 
from his brow. “ Why, you silly girl, this letter 
was sent me by a woman whom I never saw in 
my life until I accidentally met her at uacle’s 
gate on Christmas-eve, Who she is I do not 
know, nor could I have told you why she wanted 
to see me, though through curiosity I kept the 
appointment, She is old, has been very hand- 
some, and is evidently in great trouble ;’’ and as 
he related to Addie all respecting her, Mrs, Borun 
became deeply interested in the narrative, - 

"She did not tell you her name?” she 
asked, , 

“She told me she was Mrs, Davering,” — 
Maurice ; “that through some sinful folly of her 
own they had been parted for years ; and the rea- 
son of her asking me to meet her was to implore me 
to interoede with my uncle that he see her 

ra] ” 


“Your uncle’s wife!” exclaimed Addie; “I 
always thought, mamma, that Mr, Davering was 
® widower.” 

** He always passed ae such before you were 
born, dear,” responded her mother, “ I remem- 
ber it was the year I married; and when I was 
first Introduced to Mrs. Davering I thought her 
the most beautiful woman I ever saw, Shortly 
after some scandalous story got afloat, but I did 
not hear further of it than that Mr. Davering 
had suddenly shut up his house and gone abroad. 
They said a child of only a few months’ old was 
left behind In charge of an old woman, who 
received directions to remove with it from Lorton; 
and so The Olives remained closed for between 
four and five years, when Mr. Davering as sud- 
denly returned, bringing with him a boy, hie 
nephew, he said, and of course you know whe 


that was,” 3 
“Your humble servant,” Maurice ; 
Biro Boer yg 3 my gh si as 
“* Died in infancy, so the story goes; 
child was a son, which no one ever knew.” 
“ And what do you think now, mother, of this 
strange woman }”’ asked Addie. 
“T can give no opinion,” replied Mra, Borun ; 


“but I am going to wake the children, and when 
Feneny Se Se es eee ee ee 


“No fear about that, is there, Addie?” said 
Maurice, as he passed his arm around his wife's 


opening, » wee face surround curls 
ped in the room, “and so you up this 
ter, did you }” 


news. 
** Gone is she?” eaid Maurice, 
“Yes,” said Addie, who had fully recovered . 
her good spirits ; “we are to have & on 
New Year's Day ; and Miss Gruesome, who is to 
be the bride, has gone up to town to make some 


urchases necessary to the happy occasion.” 
ar Oh ! indeed,” re Maurice ; ‘but putting 
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Miss Gruesome on ove side, what about my son? 

hy a that I sm not to see him this morn- 
4 Run,” sald Addie, to the little girl, “ tell 

nurse to bring baby here at once,” 

"He aln’t dressed,” said Ally, ‘‘and nurse 


van Al right,” reé h 
* responded Addie, as, taking hold 
of the ’s band, she left the room. 


The Rector was out for a morning walk ; none 
of the girls were yet down, as alone Maurice 
bt over the events of the last few days, 
Could this woman really be his uncie’s wiie?! 
What effect would her return have on the sick 
man? Ch he knew, if anyone could, would 
effect a m between them, and after 
having heard Mrs. Borun’s story, he himself felt 
anxious respecting the matter In which involun- 
barily he had a share. 

He had, on one occasion, seen the veiled por- 
trelt in his uncle’s dressing-room, and although 
so many years had ela since the same had 
taken, still there was a likeness he could 
trace in the exquisitely-cut features of the face, 
which looked on hin from the canvas to those of 
the strange woman who claimed to be his uncle’s 


F 


F 


His own parents he bed never known, as he 
had been reared in the belief that they had 
died when he was too young to remember, leaving 
him in the care of Mr. Davering. But as Addie 
entered the room with his little son, followed by 
Ally and Maude, his thoughts flew in a different 
direction, and for a minute or two, at the request 
of his wife, he took the baby, which he did in 
such an awkward manner as to call forth the de- 
rislop not only of Maude, but Ally as well, who 
said she was sure Maurice would drop him, which 


arms, 
: saw s horse, from which the rider had 
ust alighted; his hot sides were flaked with 
een Ay see that he had been ridden 


Another Boog pac soag rap from the latter, and 
Maurice m with the intention of answeriv 
the summons himself, when a servant, who 
forestalled him, entered with the message that 
Mr, Davering was worse, and he waa required at 
The Olives without a moment’s delay, 

bone WR directions that he would ride back 
whilst servant could return-on foot, Maurice 
Prag: gyro pages overcoat, and with a kiss to 
his and a message to Mrs, Borun, he vaulted 
inte the saddle, and was soon lost in the dis- 


dining-room, where she and Captain Lipscombe 
were in close conversation. 

The latter was doing all in his power to com- 
fort the girl, as she sobbed out her grief on his 


rt % 
* He is poor Gardy, poor dear Gardy ; 
Doctor; Melton “ys he cannot possibly live 
through another day,” said Christine, as she 
wiped her swollen eyes. 

Why, I thought he was so much better this 


, 
1” ded Maurice, ‘‘ When was 
he tein wees?” 


“He was better,” replied Christine, “ and 
seemed quite cheerful; a0 much so that I did 
not hesitate to tell him of the request of the 
strange woman just as you bad told me.” 

* Well?” said Maurice, anxfously. 

" At first he did not seem to understand, and 
then a change came over his countenance, such a 
change as I never hope to see on a human face 
again, in which all the agony of a life seemed 
portrayed, whilst he steadfastly refused to see 
this woman who calls herself his wife, his sole 

that he must see you.” 
0 is with him now!” asked Maurice. 

“T left him in a quiet sleep, nurse watching 
by his bedside, to whom i gave directions to send 
me word as soon as he awoke,” said Christine. 


i 








* Bub there is some one ab the door now ; very 
likely it is she,” 

“ Please, miss, the master is awake now,” said 
the woman, as she opened the door, and telling 
Maurice to wait until she sent for him, Christine 
followed the former upstairs. 

Hie hard was distloctly audible long 
before she reached the room of the dying man, 
who, with a restless look in his dimmed eyes, 
ever seemed to be gazing as though expecting 
some one to enter, 

‘Is he come?’ heasked, as Christine sat down 
by his side. 


‘Yes, Gardy,” she replied, ‘ Would you see 
him now!” 

‘‘Now! yes, child—now,” he answered ; 
“the sands in 


ae of life are running 
low—very, very low, I have much to say be- 
fore they are run out, Christine—before they are 
run out, But what was that about a strange 
woman?” he eaid, as though hie mind was 
wandering. ‘Is it true what I dreamt, thatthe 
picture veiled for eo many years has walked from 
its frame, and that my has come back to 
my bosom, pure as when I first placed her image 
there? But no, it cannot be—it cannot be. She 
left me-—yes, she left me, Christine, and I tore 
the image from my heart. I trampled down the 
love she in the mire for ever.” 

"No, y dear, say not for ever,” implored 
the girl, as she knelt beside him. ‘‘She has suf- 
fered through all these long years, repenting In 
sackcloth and ashes, alone, She has wandered 
from land to land, seeking the rest which was 
ever denied her, by a life of self-sacrifice atoning 
for the folly into which she had been led. Oh! 
Gardy, say you will see her, you will forgive her, 
as a hope for forgiveness, before it is too late | 
It is Christmas time, when peace and goodwill 
came down to all, and when your last Christmas 
oo pene ere leave the peace it is in your 

to leave behind.” 

He lay for a few moments still—perfectly 
still—save for the movement of his lips as 
though in prayer, when raising one of his wasted 
hands from the coveriet on which it lay he 
a tr ag ag the girl, who with her 

buried in the bedclothes, was endeavouring 
to stifle the sobs which choked her utterance, 
whilst without a figure robed In the deepest 


black was led by Maurice to the door, to await 
the time when he should lead her to the side of 
the dying man. 


Her head was bowed on her breast, all the 


pent-up agony of years contracting her features 
with the misery of that moment. 

The door ajar, all that passed within 
was distinctly audible to the watchers without. 


But so still did Mr. Daveriog remain that 
Christine, growing nervous at this continued 
silence, rose from her knees, advanced towards 
the door where Maurice and the erring wife still 
remained 


“Come in,” she said, ‘I cannot hear his 
breathing, and T am so frightened.” 

She scarcely noticed his companion, as Mau- 
_ at her bidding, advanced to his uncle’s bed- 

e 


He could see the change that had come over 
the face of the latter since the preceding day, 
as, leading the former to the same, he waited 
until he should show some sign of r tion. 

But after a ehort interval he uncl his eyes, 
over which the film of death had already 
gathered, as his mind evidently wandered to 
scenes in the distant in which the name of 

ha was ever on his lips, 

**I don’t, I won't believe it,” he said; “ they 
told me you had left me, my own dear wife, my 
cheri bride. Ob! say it is nob true, Tell 
~*~ Bertha, that you are still my own darling 

ve,” 

“Tam, Maurice, I am,” replied Mrs. Daver- 
ing, as she imprisoned one of his thin, worn 
hands between her own. 

** Maurice?” he answered, “ Yes, Maurice, 
that is the name of our boy, Where is he, 
Bertha? I want to see him,” but receiving no 
reply from the sobbing woman, for a moment 
reason asserted herself, as, turning to 


again 
where ehe stil) knelt, ‘ whose voice is that?” he 
asked, 








‘It is mine,” she replied, ‘‘ Maurice, your 
wife’s,”’ 

“Oh! no, no,” he cried, “ you are not my 
wife ; she was young and beautiful, and you are 
oldand grey. Bat the voice, yes, the voice is 
hers.” 

“ And I am Bertha,” she sobbed, “time and 
sorrow have made me what Iam. I have suf- 
fered more than enough to atone for my pastr 
sin, and I now only crave your forgiveness.” 

* Yes, yes,” he replied, ‘and I have euffered 
too ; let the past be buried in my grave, and as 
I hope for forgiveness at the hands of Him be- 
fore whom I ehall ao soon appear, I also forgive. 
Put your lips to mine, wife; it is the last kiss 
I shall ever give you. But Maurice, where is 
Maurice? I must see him before I go,” 

“T am here uncle,” said Maurice, who had 
been a witness of the scene ‘twixt husband and 
wife, 

“No, not uncle,” replied the dying man, ‘‘ but 
father. Hear me quick, whilst I have time. My 
breath grows shorter and shorter, and I have so 
much to say ;”” and motioning with his hand that 
Maurice should approach nearer, he stayed the ex- 
clamation that would have arisen to the lips of 
the repentant woman, telling him to stoop low 
that he might catch every word from his fleeting. 
breath. 

* Maurice,” he said, “years ago, when you 
were but an infant, circumstances arose which 
caused the separation of your mother and myself, 
circumstances which made me determine that 
you should never grow up to know your mother’s 
name, I therefore placed you in the care of a 
streoger, and travelled until five years had expired, 


when a craving to return home took possessior. 


of me. I returned to find you a little curly~ 
headed fellow, and my heart went out to the boy 
of my lost love,” 

He stayed for a moment in his narration, as 
Mrs, Davering, whose sobs re-echoed in the 
apartme&f, moistened his dry lips + but pressing 
her hand in token of the pardon he had not with-- 
held, he continued,— 

““T brought you home to The Olives, but 

fearing that you should question me respecting 
your mother, reared you as my nephew, telling. 
you that your parents bad died when you were. 
an infant, 
_ “The friends who visited me knew no better, 
and [ retained no servants who could pour any 
scandal into your ears, with the exception of 
Mrs, Bunkin and Sampson, on whose obedience 
to my orders that such should never be mentioned 
Icouid firmly rely. But man proposes and 
Heaven dieposes. I who had pictured In my 
mind the time when I should have seen you. 
wedded to my little ward, my pet Christine, 
your and her children making the old walls re~ 
sound with joyous laughter, am called away 
without seeing that dream fulfilled ; but Maurice, 
I leave her in good hands. ‘Tell Lipscombe to be 
good to her, and you bring home the bride you 
have chosen here, here, where, as long as she 
lives, your mother’s home must also be,’’ 

* Mother,” exclaimed Maurice, as he turned to 
the weeping woman, and as he raised her from. 
her knees he impressed a kiss on the careworn, 
though atill beautiful face, 

* Oh ! he is going, he is going,’’ cried Christine, 
as the shadow of death passed over the old man’s 
countenance, and the laboured breath came 
fainter and fainter, until, with one mute adieu to 
those assembled round, it ceased, and his eyes 
closed for ever. Maurice Davering was dead, 


He had seen his last Christmas, and as his son: 


led Obristine from the room, where all was over 
now, Mrs. Daveringebsyed bub one moment to 
impress a kiss on the dead man’s face, and then 
followed. 

“Not just now,” she replied to Maurice’s en- 
treaties that she should remain. “I have to 
make arrangements with the kind people who 
have given me home and shelter in the little 
vailey beyond; but with the new year I will 
begin a new life,” 

And bidding them all adieu she left the house 
to which she was so soon to return. 

“Tt is all over, Lipscombe,” said Maurice, 
“‘Take care of her,” he continued, as he resigned. 
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™ rr ons een f 
to him the weepiag girl; ‘she is my father’s The miserable day had almcst drawn to a close, | Olives; and in despair Maurice returned to tell 
gift.” , and Maurice was nod sorry when the wheels of | them at the latter of his fruitless search. 
“Your father's! What do you mean?” asked | the Jast vehicle conveying the guests from the| “I shall go to the Rectory,” he said, address- 
the Captatn house had sounded on the wet drive. ing Addie, “‘and consult your father, I could 
“Ou, Christie will tell you all about ib,” was The thaw was followed by a heavy rain, and | not rest in this uncertainty, f 
the reply, as, saying he was anxious to leb his | the old year bid fair to weep itself out, as the “ Surely you are not going to walk?” said his 


wife know, but he would nob stay-long, he lefo 
the room, and a short time afterwards was seen 
crossing the road in the direction of Bramington. 


CHAPTER XI", 


. 


Iv was how the 26ch of December, and it was 


arranged that the funeral of Mr. Davering should 
take place before the commencement of «he New 


Year 
Atter which Maurice with his wife and child 
were to take up their residence at The Olives 
Christine and Mrs, Davering still to be inmates 
f the 
A thaw had set in, and the snow, with the ex 


sale, 


caption of patches where it still remained on the 
green grass, had almost entirely disappeared, the 
sharp frost of the last six weeks leaving the roads 
in a fearful etate, 

All Christmas festivities were at an end, as far 


the Boruns and the family ab The Olives were 
concerned, and the Captaio, feeling that he was 
in the ay, said he would run up to town, 
until he could return to claim Christine as bis 
bride. 


The latter had many a time entered the 
thamber of death to gaze on the countenance of 
her dead ;uerdian, to whom she was so devotedly 
attach 1, previoug to the funeral, for hours 


she sat by the coffia, until they, closed the be- 


loved features for ever from her sight; and then 
he r' he dining-room, from the windows 
Mf which sho could seo the long procession as it 
wended i's way slowly over the muddy roads to 
the villag urch at Bramington. 


She was sobbing as though her heart would 
break as the last carriage faded from view, when 
® geotic hand was laid apon her shoulder, and 
turniog she eaw Mre. Davering by her side 


She was attired in the deepest crape, a black | 


géit of the same hanging from her silver hair and 
déwn her back, fasteued to the former by a pin 
of j t 

** You must not cry like that, child,” she said, 


as she looked down on the girl, her own eyes 
euffueed with teare. “He is better off than in 
this world of sin and suffering.” 

A sitting down on a couch by the fire, to 
which she had led Christine, she dcew her head 
m her bos a3 the solemn toll of the funeral 


. ’ 
béll was heard in the distance; and for somo 
ime, earch occupied with her own thoughts, 








hours passed on nearer, nearer towards ite end. 

“ A week to-morrow since my father was taken 
ill, and now he fs buried ; it is all so sudden that 
it seems beyond belief,” 

“Yes,” replied Christine, “A #ad ending to 
the old year, the Christmas on which I had 
reckoned so mach too, Poor old Gardy, he 
appeared to have had a presentiment that he 
should not live to see another year, as he once or 
twice said so to me, but I only laughed ; but 
where is Mrs. Davering? I baven’t seen her 
since the old lawyer bid her good-bye.” 

“T left her in the drawing-room,” said Maurice, 
“as she expressed a desire to be alone, She 
veemed #0 cut up ab being left out of the will, 
Poor mother, had my father lived longer ft would 
have been different; but ring the bell, for it is 
enough to give oue the horrors to sit in this light, 
Bring in the lamps,” said Maurice to Robert, who 
answered the summons, “ and let them be taken 
to the drawing-room as well,” 

‘ Yes, sir,” and the boy retired, soon return- 
ing wich the light as ordered, 

“I have taken them into the drorin’-room, 
sir,” he said, 

“That will do,” said Maurice ; but as the 
was about to leave the room an uneasiness he 
could not explain made hia recall him. 

‘* Was Mra, Davering there?” he asked, 

“No, sir; there ain’b no one there,” said the 
boy. 

Perhsps bis mother had retired to her room, 
but atill a etrange feeling for which he could not 
accouut made him nervous as he roae to follow, 

The drawing-room was deserted, the fire alone 
throwing a cheerfal glow over the same, The 
piano was closed, as though it, too, joined In the 
fanereal gloom which pervaded the whole houae, 
whilst the little songsters in their gilded homes 
had composed themselves for the night, ’ 

In the {nner room the same stillness as of death 
pervaded, the awme as closing the door behind 
him Maurice looked inte “* The Maseum.” There 
the same quietude reigned, but not until he had 
searched the upper apartments did Maurice con- 
vey his fears to bis wife and Christine.. 

Bat here the eame result awaited him; the 
rooms which had been apportioned to his mother 
were empty, and those which bad been his 
father’s sent through him such a superstitious 
thrill that he was glad to escape from them. 

The portrait of the former was now uncovered, 
and as bis light fell on the face he thought how 
beantiful the original must have been, and be 


they sat hand in hand watching the fire, as {> | Jefs with the intention of retracing his steps as a 

threw !ts shadows over the room, becu:aing dark | sight of Augusta’s French cap came in view, and 

in lreary Docewber day, wotil wheels in the | in answer to her name Christine's maid approached 

distance warned them of the return of the funeral | him. 

party. | * Have you seen Mra, Davering~-my mother, 
Py his will Maurice Davering had bequeathed | I mean ?” be asked. 

his landed property, with The Oiives, to hie son ** Oh, oui,” she replied, @ I did see Mrs, Daver- 

Maurice, to whom aleo reverted his prrvensl | ing and she was dressed to go out.” 

estate, with the exception of a legacy of £10000 | “Dressed to go out, and in each weather!” ex- 

to be paid to Christine Audrieue on her weddiog- | claimed Maurice, ‘* How long fs {t since you caw 

day, and eome email legacies to the servante of | her ?’ 

+} tablishment, Mrs. Bunkin and Mr. Sampson | ‘Qh, monsieur, it must have been one half-an- 

bélog excepted, in whose case a sum of £500 each | hour since I saw madame,” replied Augusta, 

was meuticnad, Tho girl’s answers but served to increase the 


His wife was never vamed ; and a* she was led 
from the room by her son after the guests had 
departed there was an expreesion of pain on her 
countenance, unobserved by all but him. 

“Te matters little, mother,” he said. ' Your 
home is with us, and what you require shall bs 


yours,” 
“Tt ia not that, my boy—it is not that; bat 
che abser f my name—the name once so be- 


owed how he tried to erase me from 
his memory. But it is jast—quite just! And 
hére ie Addie—go to her, Maurice; £ would be 
alone— alone !’ 


loved—-et 


Her manner seemed eo strange, with a look in 
hot eyes that the latter could not understand, 
that it was reluctantly he acceded to her wish as 
he jvined his wife and Christine in the drawing- 
room, 5 





anxiety felt by Maurice as to his mother's safety, 
and knowing that to search farther in the house 
wes useless he descended bo the ladies to commu- 
nicate the same to them before putting on his 
coat previous to going out. 

“T will go to the little house in the valley 
where she has been steying firat,” he waid to 
Addie’s anxious inquiries as to where he Intended 

cing. . 

. The rain came down {a torrents, and the roads, 
from the long frost breaking so suddenly, were 
almost impassable ; but Maurice sheltered him- 
self as he best could, thinking not of his own 
discomfort, but of the frail, fragile creature who 
bad venture? out on such a night. 

No, they had not seen her at the cottage ; in 
in fact, not since the day before the funeral, 
when she ssid she was going to live at The 


wife, anxiously, 
**No, I shall ride,” he lied ; and @ few 
seconds later, as the groom the horse to the 


door, he jumped into the saddle and passed 
quickly out of sight, a 

Mr. Borun’s astonishment was not unmixed 
with dread, a3 Maurice related the object of his 
late visit ; whilst he remained deep in thought 
as to the best course to and most 
ser apot in which to find her. 

“T should go to the newly-made grave,” sald . 
Mrs. Borun, who had attentively listened to 
Maurice's “e “You say she seemed strange ; 
and is most likely gone there to pour out the 
grief she could not restrain,” 

‘' Av any rate,” sald the Rector, “ft would re- 
lieve your mind to know that nob » corner has 
been left unsearched where it is likely your 
mother may have gone. Although dark it fs nob 
late, and we have some hours yet before night in 
which to pursue our search.” = * ~ 

In @ measure Maurice felt relieved, although 
the excitement under which he waa labouring 
made bim almoet grudge the time it took the 
clergyman to put on his coat, previous to start- 


The rain, having apparently expended {teelf, 
tall genagily wel. the saned had juet risen in the 
heavens, as they issued from the Rectory-gate, 

Nota soul wae to be seen on the road 
to the church, although by the wayside the win- 
dows of the cottages glowed cheerfully with the 
reflection of the fires within. 

“ You are quite certain Mrs. Davering lett The 
Olives?” said Mr. Boran, ‘I trust no harm 
has come to her; but the trouble through which 
she has passed might unhinge a stronger mind 
than hers.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” replied Maurice, “ that 
any harm should have come to her ; but it was 
the strange, sad look I saw on her face when my 
father’s will had been read that has made me feel 
so anxious,” 

| suppose she was nob mentioned 1” said-the 
Rector, ‘ Why, you your father’s sudden 
illness and death following so quickly on) the 
same would have prevented bim from altering it, 
eveo had he had the inclination, Bat here’ we 
are.”’ thy 

They had reached the gate of the churchyard, 
round which a low wall ran, encireling the reat: 
ing-place of the dead, and thus dividing ft from 
the fields and the roadway, on which the gate 
opened, 

With the exception of the mud under foot fb 
was @ glorious evening, the rain having entirely 
eubaided, and the atmosptiere changed from the 
{ntense cold of the preceding days. t 

The moon had come out bright and clear fo 
the dark blue sky, over which vapoury clowds, 
through which she was still visible as through a 
fleecy veil, hurried on, ever on, over ber silvery 
dlac 


Beneath lay the graves of the dead; the 
charch, with its ivy-covered tower, rising high 
and gloomy in the mide; the white stones, tail 
ing the names of those who elépt beneath, 
appearing like white-robed sentinels in the still- 
ness, 

Opening the gate, after having unlocked the 
same, Maurice and the Rector passed throagh, 
each almost fearing the footsteps which might 
lead them to what they most dreaded, until 
reaching where the fresh raised gravel was ecat- 
tered around, a figure draped fa black was seen 
stretched across the newly-made grave, | 

Even in the moonlight Mr. Boruw could oo 
the colour forsake the face of the young man, 
as, before they had neared sufficiently to ba’ 
assured of the sad truth, he had but indfs- 
unctly seen the dark shadow before them, as it — 
lay stretched on the mound which contained the 
form of hina she #0 dearly loved. 

“ She has fainted, only fainted, pertaps;” he 
said, as he turned his agonised face on the Bec- 





tor, but, deaf to the cries as he called loudly, 
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So : - 

“ Mother |, mother!” in the extremity of his 

ot, Bertha Davering lay Hearing her Igat long 
p o’er the grave of her husban 

Leaving Maurice still beside the body of his 
mother, Me, Borun, his limbs trembling beneath 
him, went from the churchyard to procure the 
help needed to remove it to The Olives, Maurice 
refusing to admit of its being carried elsewhere. 

It was some distance ; and the hours passed 
f rathan dagir y gently broke the sad news to 

inmates of the same, before he could return 
to the spot where he had left Maurice. 

But a merry group of mep, unseen by the 
latter where he stocd, behind the church, en- 
tered the same. 

He could hear their Jaughter as they ascended 
the belfry stairs; and as Mr. Borun rejoined 
them with some farm-labourers, a solemn toll re- 
echoed from the tower at intervals, as though in 
mourning for the sad scene being enacted be- 
low ; and then, as the last stroke of the mid- 
night hour died away, » joyous peal broke forth 
to weleome in the glad new year, 


CHAPTER XIIL i 


Tux ead events of the closing year had thrown 
such a gloom over the feelings of the inmates of 
Bramington Rectory and The Olives that. all 
Christmas and New Year's gatherings, as far as 
they were concerned, were at an end—even Miss 
Gruesome and Mr. Boyd postponing their nuptials 
for a month in compliment to. the bereaved 

The newly-made grave was reopened for the 

of Mrs. Davering, where, united in death, 
husband and wife ley side by side ; whilst a rail- 
ing placed round the same protected the flowers, 
planted by loving hands, from the depredations 
of visitors to the churebyard. 

" Lam becoming quite myself again, old fellow,” 
Maurice wrote to Captain Lipscombe, ** and even 
Obristine bae hopes that Ishall not by my pre- 
sence throw a gloom over her approaching wed- 
ding. No fear of that; I shall be quite giad of 
the change of once more seeing the old houre 
fall of people, and, as Addie’s old governess has 
opened the ball by walking off with Farmer Boyd, 
I think your turn ought to come next-———~” 

We ome are you ery to?” suid —_ pow 
med to enter t just as 
arrived at that point. ty 
“To Lipscombe, love. Have you any mes- 


& ? ” 
“No,” answered his wife, “only I wish you 
wouldemake haate snd finish, or leave off alto- 


gether, as Christie aud I want you in the draw- 
ing-room, The dresses for Maude and Ally have 
just arrived, and they are so lovely |” 

‘* All right, here goes >— 


** Good-bye, Lipscombe, for Addie fs bothering 
me gs ue 
“Yo haste, your sincere friend, 
*€ MAURICE,” 


“ What a shame,” said Addie, looking over his 
shoulder, ‘“ Bat fold it up ; there, that will do, 
and come slong.” 

Christine, with Helen and Eleanor, who were 
on a visit to The Olives, were first admiring 
close, then at a Gistance, some children’s dresses 
with hats to match, which were to be worn by the 
little ones as bridesmaids on the eventful occa- 
sion of her marriage, which wae to take place the 
following week, 

“Tecan fancy how proud Ally will be,” said 
Addie, , 

“ Yes, and how pretty she will look,” added 


her husband. “But here, Robert, run off with 
this to the post,” he said, as in answer to his 
summons entered the room, and he 


handed him the letter he had written to Hilton 
Lipscombe, 

. There was no less excitement at the Rectory 
than at The Olives, where dressmakers and milli- 
nera were buey plying their needles in and out of 
the delicate dresses, which seemed +00 fragile to 


be worked by numan hands. But at last the few 
remaining stitches were fiuished, and the toilets 
of the bride and bridesmaids only waited to be 
worn. 

Captain Lipscombe arrived from London on 
the preceding evening, putting up at the only 
hotel Lorton provided—which was on avery smal! 
scale—until the morning arrived when he was to 
meet Christine at the altar. 

The library table was completely covered with 
the numerous and costly gifte from friends and 
relatives, amongst which was to be seen a dia- 
mond bracelet, which shone as a mass of glow- 
worms in the firelight, the present of the bride- 
groom, from whom each of the four brideamaids 
received a horseshoe, set with the same precious 
stones, 

The morning came in bright and clear, the 
March sun adding a brilliancy to the early spring 
landscape, over which the tiny beads of glass, 
the hoar frost still rested, until swept away be- 
neath the rays of the former. 

Oh! mademéiselie, but you are lovely,” 
exclaimed Augusta, as she dexterously placed a 
white bud here, or a spray. of orange blossom 
there, until she declared Christine was more like 
an engel than a human being, whilst the crystal 
necklet which surrounded her snowy throat was 
scarcely able to eclipse the brilliancy of her dark, 
soft eyes. 

The belle from the village church rang out 
merrily again and again, and the church itself 
was filled with not only the friends of the bride, 
but the inhabitante of the two parishes who 
could spare time to witness the ceremony, as 
Christine; much beloved by the poor iv the neigh- 
bourhood, had blessings showered on her from ali 
quarters, 

As she entered the door of the sacred edifice, 
supported on the arm of Maurice, all eyes were 
turned, a emothered exclamation of admiration 
expressed on beholding her beauty and that of 
the four pretty young girla as they followed in 
her train, carrying large bouquets of flowers, also 
the bridegroom’s gift, and which in the case of 
Ally almost bid her entirely from view. 

Mr. Borun, in his ‘white robes, was awaiting 
them at the altar rails, and as the organ ceased 
his clear voice resounded through the holy bnild- 
ing as he commenced the ceremony which was to 
take them man and wile; and the same being 
finished, the organist rolled forth the stirring 
notes of Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March,” as, after 
repairing to the vestry, Captain Lipscombe led 
his bride from the church to the carriage await- 


ing them. J 

The wedding breakfast was provided by Maurice 
at The QO.ives, whither the whole party ad- 
journed, after which Christine revired to change 
her dress, and, amongst the congratulations of all 
aveembled, soon entered tho carriage which 
awaited them to take them to the station, 
followed by Hilton. 

A shower of rice was sonttered on the carriage 
roof as they drove off, amid waving handkerchiefs 
and kisses thrown from little hands, an old slipper 
being the last missile of good fortune simed at the 
retreating vehicle, which had the effect of nearly 
bringing the inmates of the same to grief. 

It had been thrown by R»bert, who in his 
anxiety to add his share to the lack of the newly- 
married couple, sent it from au upper wiudow, 
unfortunately knocking off the driver's hat, which 
lodging on the ear of the near horse so upret the 
dignity of that animal that it was with difficulty 
the coachman could restore him to a sense of his 
bearings, and prevail! on him to forget the iosuls 
offered. 

“T wonder who did that ?” said Sampson, whe 
had only viewed the resnlt. 

*'T should just like to know,” added the cul- 
prit, who appeared on the scene unknown to the 
rest of the servants who had assembled to witness 
the departure. 


(Continued on page 67.) 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


WHEN we drew up at Number 10, Upper 
Mowbray-street, it proved to bea very fashion- 
able lodging house, and as the driver rang tho 
bell a neighbouring clock struck one, Not exactly 
@ house one would choose to present oneself ad 
among total strangers, but there was no help for 
it. Ip wasa case of Hobson’s choice. 

After repeated rings, a sleepy balf- dressed man- 
servant, witha candle iu his hand, cautiously 
opened the door. He did not fling it wide open 
in the usual daylight style, 

“It is I—Coptain Halford—Stevens. You 
need not think that we are housebreakers. 1 
have brought a young lady home for the night. 
Will you send someone to awake my aunt, and. 
tell her that I want to see her immediately ?” 

Stevens’ eyes (from which the sleep was 
banished) rolled in amazemect from his mistresa’s 
nephew to me, lingered on me for a few seconds, 
then rolled back again ; but he eaid nothing. 

** To's all right, Stevens! Go in and do as I 
tell you, and light the gas in the library whilst I 
settle with the cabman, Take Miss Manners 
fadoors,” 

{ did’ not immediately follow the stupefied 
Stevene, but stood on the sieps whilst Captain 
Halford placed something that chioked in the 
driver’s horny palm, which induced him to 


say,-— 

* A hundred thanks, sir! J wish I had a fare 
like you every night, and wivhiug you and tie 
lady luck,” 

With this benediction he scrambled back to his 
seat, aud was soon trotting away down the silent 
street. 

The library was quickly lit up in due courage; 
and there I remained while my companion went 
alone (presumably to break the news of my 
arrival to his aunt), 

In what ssemed to mea surprisingly short time 
he returned, bringing in his wake a tall, severe- 
looking elderly Indy, in a grey fi«unel dressing. 
gown, with her bare feeb thrust into slippers, and 
a little shawl over her head, She naturally was 
aghast ab my most unstudied and unconventiona: 
appearance, bub she shook hands with me politely 


| enough, and raid,— 


“ My nephew tells me that he is an old acquaint- 
ance of yours, and that he was fortunate enough 
to extricate you from a rather awkward pre 
dicament thie evening, and he also says that you 
have uo friends in this country.” 

‘* None except himself,” I replied, with rash 
gratitude, 

“Most extraordinary! However, I am sire 
after all you have gone through you must be 
exhausted, and will be glad to go to bed ; the 
frond spare room is quite ready. If you will 
follow me I will show you the way «at cnoe, 
Stevens is bringing you a glass of wiue,” she 
added, as Stevens—-who was certainly » marvel- 
lous man to have pulled bimself together so 
thoroughly fu the middle of the night—sow 
entered with o tray and glasses 

My room was charmingly furnished, [ could ace 
thas, but [ was ten times too tired to note detail-, 
I bade good-night to Mrs, Halford, who showed 
me where to find matches and the be!l-pull; and 
then, with ao brief good-night, she left me to 
myself, utterly worn out in mind and body, I 
loat no time in getting into bed, but ere doing so 
fell on my kneex and offered up thanke for the 
merciful deliverance I had jast bad from the 
rapacity of my relatives and the clutches of my 
derestabie cousin Joe, 

With what gratitude and eense of relief did £ 
Iay my head on that soft down pillow, and thank 
Heaven that when I awoke I would open my 
eyes to liberty, and posstb'y to happiness, though 
happiness and [ had been seriously estranged for 
many days—nay, many months, With this fond 
hope on my mind I fell asleep. 

1 never ones opened my eyes until the sun way 
shinivg full into the room, and I found that a 





Winwneat 


neat- looking maid (oh, what a contrast to Tilde,) 
was drawing up the blinds, and that she had just 
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eet a cup of tea and a tempting piece of buttered 
toast on a emal! table je me. 

“ Breakfast is at nine, ma’am, and, if you 
please, can I help you to dress, or do anything 
for you 1” 

" Nothing, thanks, only if you will kindly get 
me a brush acd comb.” 

A splendid ailver-mounted brush and tortolse- 
shell comb having been placed at my service, this 
neat-handed abigail withdrew, and left mo to my 
own adornment and my own reflections, 

As I lay in that luxurious bed, sipping the moet 
deilcate and fragrant of Indian tea, [ said to my- 
self, “ here I have found, if even for a short time, 
a delightful haven of repose, To think of my 
beiug under the roof of Captain Halford’s people, 
If they are like him they are sure to be nice,’ 

With this agreesb'e conviction before my eyes 
I jumped out of bed, and began to dress, 1 took 


‘unusual pains wibh my appeirance, as I wished 


to make a good impression on Captain Halford’s 
aunt and cousin. 
I took down my too abundant hair twice before 


‘L was satisfied, and dusted my dress carefully, 


pinched out my tumbled frills, and made every 
effort to put my best foot foremost. 

After a lengthy toilette I ventured to descend 
and make my way to the dining-room, en route 
to which I met all the servants filing out from 
prayers, including Stevens, who eyed me criti- 


ally. 


Yes, prayers were over, so I was late. 

l rather nervously presented myself at the 
breakfast table, and discovered Mrs. Halford 
seated before the urn, a tall young lady, presum- 
ably her daughter, reading a letter, No one else 
was present. 

Ihave no doubt my disappointment was ex- 
pressed in my too candid countenance, 

‘Good morning, Miss Manners,” said my 
hostess. ‘‘I hope you rested well. Selina” (to 
the tall girl), “ thisis Miss Manvere, Hugh’s friend, 
Miss Manners—my daughter.” 

Selfva raised her eyes and looked at me, and 
then half closed them, as a kind of acknowledg- 
ment of our mutual introduction, 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess that I took 
a violent dislike te Ssiius on the spot, and it was 
not difficult to vead in her face that she scorned 
me asa miserable, harmless creature, taken in 
from. vhe streets at one o'clock in the morning. 

She was tall, and hada willowy figure, which 
was perfectly set off by a pretty cotton gown—a 
sharp contrast to my dowdy old garmant, 

She had dar& eyes, like mine, very strongly 
marked eyebrows, a blunt nose; a freckled skin, 
end red hair, Nevertheless, Selina was not plain. 
She had a skin like satin, a beautiful long throat, 
good teeth, and a mass of hafr—such as it was. 

As I sat down Mrs, Halford said,— 

“I fancy you expected to see my nephew, but 
the lives at the club when he Is in town, and that 
is not very often. He runs up now sand then 
from. his regiment, which is at Portemouth.” 

“JT thought he was quartered In India, at 
Gurrumpore ft” 

“ He was, but he exchanged into the battalion 
at home—quite lately, India did not agree with 
him, which was a pity, as I suppose you know he 
ia shockingly poor ?” 

“ Yea, I believe so |!” I murmured, 

‘OF course it was in India you met him?” 
enid Selina, speaking to me for the first time, 
aod sneering at India as if she was speaking of 
the Seven-diale. 

“ Yea, in India, as you say!” 

“ How long ago?” 

“Nearly a year—more than a year—-last May 
gear!” I stammered, cowed by her cross- 
@xamiuation, - 

“ Aud where did you come across each other ” 

“Out in the jungle. He was with a shooting 
party, and they came and stayed with father 
and me!” 

“Where? not In the jungle?” raising her 
brows. 

" Yes ; we lived forty miles from the nearesb 
town or any other Europeans |” 

“And why!” demanded Selina, who had a 
talent for putting questions that would have 
gerved % lawyer. 

“ Because father liked it!” 


Phd pace ot live there till you came 
me ” 

“ Always!” I renlied; briefly. 

“Good grasioue! Then I suppose you are 
totally uneducatad — you know nothing of 
engage, drawing, music, or dancing?! how 

“Not so bad as you fear!” I answered, 
rather on my mettle, “I know French, Latin 
and Hindostan |” 

“ Latin and Hindostan |” she shrieked, “Oh, 
this fs really too fanny |” 

“Tam glad you think so, I also ama fair 
rT = tician, I can sing, play the guitar, and 

e 

“ Still your stock of accomplishments is small, 
and you will find yourself very much out of it at 
home. Won't she, mother t 

“Oh! I don’t know that! If Miss Manners 
sings and rides well I think she could hold 
her own with most!” returned Mrs. Halford, 


politely. 

Ab this her daughter laughed, and said,— 

‘*Miss Manners has lived all her life in an 
Indian jungle by her account, and never seen a 
soul but Hugh and his friends, Have yout” 
turning to me, 

“Yes, you are quite right, Miss Halford. In 
many respects I have an immensity to learn | ” 

“* So 1 should 1” she responded, as she 
stirred her tea, and looked at me in a peculiarly 


exasperating manner. 

“The whole story Hugh told me Inst night 
was so hurried I could not quite understand it. 
Perhaps you will be so as to tell it all to 
me yourself, Miss Manners!" said my hostess, 
sweetly. 

“ Certainly, to the bast of my power, but I am 
new at talking to strangers—and—and—io is the 
story of my life!” 

“Which we shall be very pleased to hear |” 

“ As long as I can remember, my father and I 
and two European servants lived in a solitary 
bungalow in the Central Provinces. He hated 
society. My mother died when I was a baby, 
and [ think it was her death drove him to lead 
this singular life aloof from the world!” ; 

“Very likely! And how did you like it?” 

“Tmmensely, until latterly ; aud latterly I 
was always pioing to get away, and see —- 
and places—to see the world, fa short! Fa 
told me that I did not know when I was well 
off, and that I was far happier on the banks of 
the Kharran, among my flowers, and books, and 
pets, and horses, than I would be elsewhere, I 
did not believe him then—I do now! I did not 
imagine that the day would so soon come when 
I would give worlds to be back in my home in 
the jungle !” 

* Ties father is dead, is he nob 1” 

“Yes, He died a of a snake bite, By 
his wish I came to Eagland to his only brother, 
He is my guardian, Ibis from him and his son 
thai I wish to rum away and hide myself!” 

“ But, my dear, they are your nearest relations, 
and your lawful protectors,” said Mrs, Halford, 


very vely, 
‘*That doés not prevent them from being 


ejaculated Selina. 

“' They are all true—every one of them,” 

* As how?” 

“Uncle wants me to marry my cousin Joe, who 
{is hideous, and who is a pauper, and altogether 
odious, and I won’t! Ab first they shut me up 
in a room for weeks, Then Joe and Carrie 
took me to London, and Joe kidnapped me 
to a wretched lodging-house, and kept me there. 
I could not escaps ; and only he took me to a 
theatre last night, and there I had the great good 
fortune to see Captain Halford, who aot me 
to get away. I was to have been to my 
cousin Joe this morning.” 

Really! Well, I am afraid you will have no 
end of trouble with these people. You see they 
are your legal guardians, they can fetch you from 
here if npg, Sere ;” sald Selina, amiably. 

““ Yes; but they do not know where I am.” 





‘Oh! they won’t be long ao.” 
i.’ They may find me, but I shall never go with 


demeanour. ‘I would rather go to a gaol, or 


toa lunatic asylum, than ever again enter Rival’s 
“Well, my dear, fn the meantime wha: about 
cd apap te sald Mrs, Halford. “You are 


creyiaing ait, and milous bat, gloves, and 
“Yes; my scanty wardrobe is ae ot I 


only came to town, as I supposed, 
= my hat and other things are at J ° 


“ And your purse?” ) 
“Yes; he took it from me. [ have nota penny 


at Present.” 
Most extraordinary! Well, we muet gee 
what we can do for you,” said Mrs. who 
was far more favourable to me than her | 
daughter. Iadeed, I believe {f Selina could have 
had her will she would have turned me out of 
doors, and “done for me,” in a very different 
fashion. 

“‘ You did not know Hugh so very well then?” 
she drawled in tively. 

“No; he was only with us for a week, Still 
he {fs a person that one gets to know soon,” 

“No doubt ; and eq no doubt he got to 
know you with the same tful cerelity.”*- 
I net think it necessary to answer this 
very rude question, although it was gilded with 
asmile, and uttered in a would-be bantering 
voice, 


“ Hugh is. dreadful flirt,” she added. “I am 
always scolding him, and telling him he will burn 
his fingers some day.” 

‘‘And does he Girt with yout” I asked, 
bluntly. 

Selina coloured scarlet at this home question 
thus brusquely put, and then sald with a curl of 
her lip,— 


Py 

“Oh dearno! Weare far too wreat friends 
and understand one another much too well for 
any of that kind of nonsense, And,” she added, 
“ Miss Maoners, let me give you a littie hint in 
all good nature, Thess odd queries are not 
et society. In society people don’t ask these 
questions.” 

I was allent. Wonderful to relate I curbed 
my tongue. How many very pertinent ques- 
tions had she not put’to me during the last half- 

? 


hour 

“ Now, Selina, ring the bell,” said her mother. 
“T have heaps to do this morning, and I must 
manage a little shopping for Miss Manaers, and 
Hugh will be here almost immediately. So have 


th tee senna. St ae taire.”’ 
“ meh coming early 1” she eal, riaing wlth 
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CHAPTER XX, 


Carprain Hanrorp arrived most punctually, 
and was, after a short delay with his cousin on 
the stairs, closeted with his aunt for fully half- 
an-hour fn the library. 

Whilst Mrs. Halford went to pnt on her bonnet 
to sally forth on my behalf he contrived to have 
a few momenta’ conversation with me. 

“I expect your cousin and your uncle are 


you,” was one of his first remarks, 
‘© Yes,” I returned; “and your cousin Selina 
seems to think that they are bound to find me 





and carry me off, and that they are my proper 
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pasatomy eo I do nob care for your 
tell you eo frankly.” 
"you must set nd her hg sega 


os eae td pe freely, foe bas is in the 


Weaning that it is in your keeping,” I ex- 
claimed, with would-be r A 

sf No,” meaning nothing of the kind,” he 
answered, yather shortly. ‘I am sure she = 
be y our friend ; only don’t be too sensitive, and 
ph pe mind her sharp speeches. She thinks them 


And I think them spiteful.” 

“Ob, Isay. No, she is not that, When she 
See ee inherface. Her 

as I am concerned, run 

duek’s back. You and she will find that you 
improve on shay ang mcg 

** Then she has been talking about me to you 
We have both made you our conf- 


cf yet copa ou could not have a safer one, 
I am your father’s will, and get a 
copy of it tt ‘Dostors oe ga That will show 
us exactly how you stand, I shail place = 
affairs in the — of a good se solicitor, and 
leave him to fight your uncle, J—all in your 
bame— will m threaten legal ings 

poop ge cousin Joe for abducting you against 

and will make him apply to your uncle 

10 + aens or account for your money that he has 

presu’ drawn and spent, Mr. Knott will 

do great things, and I must take you to see him 
to-morrow when you have got a new rig-out.” 

‘You are more than kind, and I am ashamed 
of all the trouble I am giving you; but you know 
bs well that I have no friend but yourself and 

—and Peggy, thovg) clever enough in her 

pe. nc nothing of business. Whenever I 

ee a hat I should like to go and see her. 
ndeed, perhaps it would be better that I ehould 
remain with her.” 

"Not at all, Go and see her, by all means ; 
but you are far better in my aunt’s house than 
livip with Peggy and her class,” 

t I have no claim whatever on your 
sunt” 

"Yes, you have, in being my-—-my—” he 
seemed rather at a loss for a word, and then said 


“ de,” 

"ty Tons one thing—one request to make, 
Captain Halford, and I hope you will grant it.” 

** Anything, every thing, to the half of my 
kingdom ! ” 

"Jt is thie. I have suffered #0 much and been 
so dreadfully ted on account of my money 
that I have a borror of anyone knowing anything 
about it, Pleaso—please, "keep the fact of my 
heiress-ship to yourself.” 

* But pe ? You will find your reception in 
the world much more agreeable and flattering as 
an heiress than otherwise. Take my advice, and 
do not hide — gold under a bushel,” 

“ Captain Halford, I cannot take your advice, 
for you are not (excuse me) capable of giving it 
on this matter. You have never known what 
it is be rich, and to be hunted and 
persecuted, and half-starved, and threatened, and 
locked up, all because you had money. Ploase, 
please let me have my own way. Say I have one 
hundred pounds a-year, if that, and say no more, 
I would like to try and see if I have any other 
recommendations than riches, and if people 
owe be brought to care for me for myself alone, 

you think they could?” I inquired, rather 
ae 

“J am certain of it,” he answered, impres- 
sively. 

* Then let me take my chance, and try and go 
back, in one way, to former days when I knew 
nothing of money or money’s cares, and had no 
more thought of heiress-ship than one of the fish 
in the Kharran.” 

“ Talking of cares, may I ask what you are 
-_ poleg., to do with your most remarkable neck- 


“T shall keep it. Ab present it Is still in my 
pocket, tied up ip a erchief.” 

© What would Storr and Mortimer, or Hunt 
and Roskell say if they heard of such de- 
grading sodekonmed of such priceless gems ! 


water off a |. 








Fifteen ee ee oe atuffed into a 


lady's 
ay get box for them, and lock them u 
—that is, when I have any money. What am 
to do if uncle declines to Jet me touch » penny 
until I am of age?” 

“Oh! I think Mr. Knotv will make him see 
the matter reasonably. However, much depends 
on your father’s will.” 

the door opened, and Miss Halford came 
into the aay very becomingly dressed for walk- 
ing, and her presence of course put an end to our 
st pom po 
“ T shall see you to-morrow,” said my protector, 
“and I shall call for you about aeiee: poe take 
you to Mr, Knott's,” 

"Oh! I’m sure that would not do at all,” said 
Selina. “ Fancy you and Hugh driving ‘about 
town 1” 

‘We have ridden and boated and gone tiger- 
shooting together, and come to no harm. What 
is likely to n if we venture across London 
in a hansom ob; or—even if you are so nervous 
~—# four-wheeler 1” 

“ You know my meaning perfectly well, Hugh. 
I am nob thinking of that kind of danger. ” 

“Ob! then I am not aware of a: 7 other ; but 
in caseMiss Mannere’s out-door paraphernalia may 
notbe ready, I shall try and bring the mountain tio 
Mahomot, and see if I can induce Mr. Knott to 
call here about twelve o’clock to-morrow.” 

° RO os Bo ou in such a hurry?” 

use alter to-morrow I must go back to 
aurea ¢ as it is, I have put in for an extra two 
days.” 

** Bother your duty! Wil! you not be here for 
our dinner on the fourth, and our dance on the 
ffteenth ” 

“The dinner—no. The dance—if possible. 
Permit me to bespesk two waltzes }” 

“Tf as are not late,”” she answered, carelessly. 
** You know I won’t keep my programme empty 
for anyone;” but I could tell by instinct that 
whoever went to the wall as regarded dances he 
ga not, and that his request had pleased 

er. 

Presently Mrs, Halford arrived, equipped with 
purse and hand-bag, and took the measure of my 
head—the size of my hands, 

“For a jacked I fancy something that will 
suit Selina will suit you,” - remarked, as she 


cast her = over my figur 
** Oh, no, Be niwaite broke In Selina, [ 
irvitabiy. m Where are youreyes{ Her shoulders 


and tare twice the size of mine!” and she 

put her hands on her hips and twirled horself 
round as if ahow off what was quite needless, for 

oo could see that she had a very pretty 
gure. ‘ 

All the same, mine was not to be despised, 
My shoulders and waist were no wider than her 
own, but I was young, and perhaps « trifle awk- 
ward, and I had not the advantage, like her, of 
a French corsetiére, and @ first-class dressmaker, 
and these things do make « considerable dif- 
ference, . 

After this I was left alone, Mra, Halford aa- 
suring me as she departed,— 

‘* That she would take « shot at my figure, and 
risk bringing me home some kind of outdoor 
jacket.” 

; When they wore gone I was free to roam about 
the Sattenene- tee first really pretty room 
thab I had ever seen. I examined pictures, 
dainty nick-nacks, chins, photos, flowers in 
stands, and plush-framed mirrors, all with the 
deepest interest, 

What a contrast this room was with its scent 
of roses and rausk, rose-coloured blinds, velvet 
lounges, lace ard silken curtains and Persian 
carpets, to our bare best room on the banks of 
the , With one or two cold marble-tipped 
tables, a couple of Bombay sofas, a few cane arm- 
chairs—no blinda, no photographs, no mirrors, no 
piano | 


There were three or four portraits of Captain 
Halford in uniform, in cricket-clothes, in mufti, 
and one in fancy dress, and, curious to relate, his 
photograph and Selina’s were invariably paired 
off together, in similar frames. This, even to my 
innocent and eerneee eye, was a painfully 


significant fact. 








The troubles I had come through—the terrors 
of the last two months, had diiven my folly—for 
folly it was, I assured myself, the proper word 
for it—clean out of my head. It was asa friend, 
and not as anything that bore the faintest re- 
semblance to a lover, that I looked upon Hugh 
Halford, Then I asked myself fiercely, — 

“Why did it cost me such an unexpected pang 
to see his picture so conspicuously side by side 
with Selina’s? ” 

I could not answer this question, but one thing 
I was certain of—that I could better endure to 
see him the fiancé of anyone rather than his 
cousin, Mies Halford ; besides which, I added to 
myself, first cousins should never marry ! 

Mrs. Halford’s exertions my behalf were 
successful, A pretty hat i ane and the 
best of six-button gloves were handed over to 
me, and in the afternoon I was permitted to go 
forth under the care of Mrs. Halford’s own maid 
to call on Peggy. 

Peggy I found in the snug back parlour of a 
smal}, but decent shop ; aud to say that she was 
overjoyed to see me is but putiing the case very 
feebly. One would almost imegine that J had 
been dead and had come to life again from the 
way in which she wept over me and embraced 
me; and Tony, who soon joined the circle, 
nearly wrung my arm off, so great was his 
delight. 

Then, of course, I had to sit down and relate 
all my adventures, and you may be sure that 3 
did not spare Joe in my recital, nor thabd false, 
perfidious Tilda, who had taken my watch and 
betrayed me—for, of course, Peggy had never 


received my letter, aad was in a desperate state 
of mind, which my appearance had delij:: ‘fully 
relieved, 


She was astonished to hear of my good luck 
in being rescued by Captain Halford, and seemed 
highly to approve of my living under his aunt’» 


roof, 

T noticed that she bestowed s wink on Tony ne 
she warmly applauded wy present quarters ; bub 
I explained my dread of uncle's power, of Joe’s 
Lee ems of a lack of money, and of my wear- 

g out my welcome. 

“Tf the old sinner” (meaning my Uncle 
Isaac) “ makes any ructions, you leave him to me 
and Peggy. Clark will appear against bim in 
court, and tell how he persecuted his orpham 
niece for the sake of lucre ; how he shut her up, 
and set on his rascal of a son to run off with her 
and her fortune. Oh, I'll shame him. As to 
wearing out your welcome, whieh I doubt if you 
ever could do, what ails you then but to come 
here? Sure, and is not every penny we have— 
and, thanks to your good father, we have a good 
show of them—and every bite and sup is yours 
as muchas ours? Won't we be but too proud to 
have you ; only it’s fitter, darling, you shovld 
live with rale quality than humble people like 
us,” 

**Te it} 
years, Peg, and father’s word has come true. 
Many and many a time have I looked back with 
regret to our old house on the banks of the 


Well, I lived with you for many 


“Ab, well, you will soon grow out of that. 
Wait till you are married, and have a fine house 
of your own, and a carriage and horses, an? 
go to balls and parties, and see the highest in 
the land, and the world you were always so set 
upon.” 

“From what I have seen of the world I don’t 
like ft at ali. I think it isa dreadfully falne, 
selfish place.” 

“Oh, you might go farther and fare worse ; 
people ‘ls not ail bad. I> would be hard to 
light on such another pair of biackguards as 
the old man and Mr, Joe—there’s nob their 
equal anywhere.” 

**Are you going to live here, Peg?” I asked, 
presently. 

“No. Tony has bought a nice little cottage 
down in Kent, near his native village—quite m 
genteel place, with four rooms, a kitchen, and 
wash-house, a porch, and gas, and an elegant 
garden. We are just picking up a few stick 
of furniture, and then we will flit, maybe nexb 
month.” 

“ Well, Peg, I'll come and see you again soon 5 
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but I must go now, as Mary Ann, the maid, 
ia waiting for me in the cab all this time.” 

“Oh. Now to think of that. Can't we call 
her in? I was looking to give you some tea 
and one of my own hot cakes. I won't be more 
than fifteen minutes, and you shall have it hot off 
the griddle, just as you like it.” 

“] really could not stop now, Peg, for we dine 
at half past éeven, and Mary Aun has to dress 
her mistress,” ’ 

‘< Well, well, Tony’s brother and wife must see 
you, Just wait for that, at any rate, honey.” 

“ Nancy and Tom,” she shrieked, ‘‘ here’s mee 

wn child. Come and take a look at her, for she 
is just going,” . 

On this fovitation Tony’s brother and wife 
inmediately came in, and stared and grinned and 
vhook hands with me, His wife, like Peggy, was 
Irish, and being frankly asked to state her 
opinion of me and my face, sald. as she smoothed 
‘pron and stared at meas if I was ea picture 
or come inanimate object,— 

* Faith, Peggy, I think she is just a teetotally 

sutifal young lady, and if would be no harm 
if there waa twins of her, Her hair is like barley 
engar for colour, and her face is like one of those 
on the boxes of best French plume,” returned 
Nancy Clark, giving Peggy one of her similes 
rom the stock in the ehop, 

: ‘Arrah, get out with your barley sugar and 
neh 


’ 
pit 


plums, and don’t be talking nonsense, 
Never mind her, agra, she has all her mind tied 
up inthe stock, Aod now muat yeu really be 
giog? Well, well, you have been a sight for 
sore eyes, and I won't keep you, So good-bye, 
and good luck,” 


nd then she escorted me out and packed me 
the cab with patient Mary Ann, who said 

QO! we drove home,-— 
“ As I was waiting for you, miss, such a queer 
thirg happened. Two men were watching the 


house for near an hour. A kind of gentleman 
” 





one was 
“ Had he a red face?” I asked anxiously. 
"Yes, and be cams over and talked and asked 


ne who I was waiting for, and made himself 
very pleasand and free.” 

** And what did you say?” I asked, 

‘Oh! Tam no fool, miss, and I heard as you 


fad some folks huntiog after you; so I said to 
hin juite coufidentia! like that I was waiting or 
my young wan, who was foreman fn a hatter's 
four doors Cown, but I dere not drive any nearer, 


fear le would get chajffed; and that when 
ip, anc business done, he and 
g to tea with my mother, and after- 
30 & circus over in Battersea side.” 

“Oh, Mary Ann, how clever of you! But how 
could pou tell so many fibs—all made up on the 
spur of the moment, all so pat—jast like the 


synth 2°? 
Lruraes 


the shutters were 
4 Wes FO 


ya’ ho & 


“What was | todo, miss? Would you 
havo bad iuform him that I was waiting | 
f.r Miss Munnera, who was inside, seeing her 
old nurse, and more, by token, she had her 


diamonds ia her pocket?” 

“Oh, Mary Aon, how do you know anything 
about them?” I cried, very much startled. 

sit miss, you know you gave me your 


dress to brush 


took it out on the landing ; and I, as I always do, | 
tunped cut the pocket, I never did see anything 
like those stoucs-—never !” 


‘* And never say anything about them. They 
ere so valuable, They are a kind of millstone 
round iwny ueck, They make me wretched, 
Please never tell anyone what you discovered ; it 
would not be safe,” 

“Very well, miss,” 

“And [ am greatly indebted to you for 
putting my cousin off the scent. If you had 
uot bad your wits about you I do nob know 
what would have happened to me, ‘Did he 
believe you, really }” 

"Oh, really and traly, mies. If he had not do 
you think he would have gone away?” 

This was unanswerable, From what I knew 
of Joa, had he suspected my affinity, it was the 
v.ry last thiog thav be would have done ! 





that is the skirt only—and I} yp 





CHAPTER XXL 


Mr. Knorr cendeecended to accompany Captain 
Halford. I had s long interview with them both 
in Mrs, Halford’s library. My uncle was my 
duly-appointed guardian until i came of age at 
one-and-twenty, and the interest of my money 
went through his hands; the principal was so 
strictly tied up that even i myself had no power 
to touch it—it was settled on me snd my heirs as 
tightly as law could bind it, 

Mr. Kuott asked me many questions about my 
life at Rivals’ Green, and my sojourn in London, 
He aseured me that he would do his best for me, 
but he foresaw a very tough and disagreeable job 
with my uncle ; and he thought that I had smail 
chance of getting a halfpenny of my money if I 
lived away from him, and out of his authority, 
as long ae I was & minor, 

“Of courae, when you attain your majority 
you can do as you please, and will be your 
own mistress,” he remarked, with professional 
gravity, 

“* Yes, I know thie,” 

Bot I assured him that this was bub cold 
comfort to me. ‘I was still two years and some 
months short of the desired epoch, and what was 
to become of me {n the meantime—homeless, 
penniless and friendless 

“TI suppose,” said Mr. Knott, “if I opened 
friendly negotiations you would, perhaps, con- 
siderthe propriety of going back# Of course I 
shall keep my eye on you!” 

‘No; Ull never go back, ‘Not if you had the 
eyes of Argus and everyone of them were cen- 
tered on me {t would not be of the least use. 
They would not let me escape from their clutches 
a second time,” I replied, with an air of resolute 
conviction. 

‘The fact is, Mr. Knott,” said Captain 
Halford, “you must teke a high hand with 
Mr, Manners, The first blow is half the battle, 
and you need not have any delicacy, but strike 
hard, Tell bim he will never have bis ward In 
his power again, I would be sorry to leave a 
dog in his care! Tell him most distinctly that 
unless he makes hie niece a suitable allowance 
ahe will proceed against him for ill-usage and 
false imprisonment, and anything else you 
can think of to frighten him. No private inter- 
views will be granted; no private letters 
opened, All communications must be made to 
you, Mr. Kaott, and you will have to bear the 
brunt of the battle.” 

This was a way of settling the matter after 
tay own heart, and I inwardly thanked my cham- 
pion for his bold words, and hoped Mr, Knott 
would follow them with bold deeda. 

* Who is to fight behind me--Miss Manners 
herself ¢” 

“No; I will fight him, although I am no 
blood-relation to your client. In fact, my name 
need not appear, Mr, Kootd, as it will be more 
prudent for me to keep in the background ; but 
I will back you up through thick and thin, and 
you can look to me for the sinews of war,” 

Meaning for money |” Ll interrupted. ‘Oh, 
no! Captain Halford, that could not be. Could 
I not borrow money as I have heard of people 


doing? Could I not—though ft sounds odd of 
@ to suggest it—gé to the Jews as young men 
do?’ 


“No, most emphatically ; that would be mad- 
ness. Besides, you cannot touch a penvy of your 
principal ; but IU tell you what you could do, 
You might raise some money on your dia- 
monds!” said Captain Halford, 

* And part with them? Oh, never! I never 
will do that, not even if I was starving.” 

This suggestion was as distasteful: to me as 
mine had been to him. I would -not have 
minded raising money even at fifty per cent, to 
fight my guardian and reclaim my own Income 
and liberty ; but to pawn my diamonds struck 
me as an uufathomable depth of degradation. 

After a long interview, which I rose from with 
an aching head and flushed face, it was decided 
that Mr. Kaott was to have what Captain Hal- 
ford called “a free hand,” and to do his best to 
make uncle disgorge at least a small portion of 
my yearly interest. 


Afcer this a terrific paper battle raged between 





aoe 
Mr. Knott’s chambers and Rivals’ Green. Dire- 
ful threats he Rew on pag Mca ss 
heated personal w took p ween my 
lawyer fol uncle, and Joa, They at first ucted 
the dignified’ and injured part—then the im- 
perious ; finally they showed up in thelr true 
colours, 

Mr. Kactt stood to his gtina, and fought for 
me valiantly. When they stormed and swore, 
and blustered, and talked of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and their legal custody of me, he was 
mild, but firm ; atked for an account of my last 
year’s income, spoke of abduction, personal re- 
straint, a family confederacy agsinst an unpro- 
tected girl, whose money was a temptation to 
folks on the varge of bankruptcy. He 
eloquently of public exposure, of certain weal 
apd staunch friends at my call, and fo wh 
uncle and Joe would figure as defendants In a 
criminal case. He talked to the pu ; he 
cowed them completely, and, iu the end, after » 
desperate battle, prolonged over a month, he 
wr betoold theengh Mik, hed & WSN: Soler 
to be im, and a tien agree- 
ment that nelther uncle, Joe, nor Carrie would 
attempt to see or molest me fu any way what- 
ever for the future, » 

“My strong card,” said Mr, Knott, as ke 
afterwards recollected his trium “was the 
old nurse. She was in the house, and she, would 
have been, they knew well, a most formidable 
witness and an awkward customer, Oa the 
whole, all things considered, my dear Miss 
Manners you have got out of the business well.” 

** Yea, and I have to thank you moat sincerely 
for all you have accomplished, but I only wish I 
could feel as confident as you do about my 
and Joe no‘ interfering with me and my affairs. 
I have a very strong presentiment that I have by 
no means seen the jast of them yet |” 

At this presentiment Mr. Knott laughed, 

Of course I still stayed on at Upper Mowbray- 
street whilst these negotiations were being ex- 
chavged, and experienced hot and cold fits by 
turns, as letters, furious and fiery, were tes- 
patched to me by uncle, under cover to my 
lawyer, ~ 

When I received one of these billets I had a 
cold fit of terror; when it was answered by Mr. 
Knott I had a warm glow of relief. 

Mr. Knott advanced me some money, at his 
own rick, for my necessary expenses. I wanted 
clothes and pocket-money, and I could not ask 
my hostess for either. 

She was putting me too deeply in her debt as 
it was, giving me—me, a complete stranger—pro- 
tection and houe¢-room, 

I liked Mra, Halford yery much, but I was, 
frankly speaking, not partial to Selina. 

Latterly she had been more civil to me-—per- 
haps because she believed that my affairs were 
being arranged by Mr, Kaott with a view to my 
seeking another home, From the bottom of her 
heart she could “ speed the partiog guest.” 

Meanwhile that guest effaced herself as much 
as possible, especially when Captain Halford was 
in town on a day or two's leave his 
regiment. 

I always tock these opportunities of giving 
Peggy the pleasure of my society from a morn 
till dewy eve, which ment found great 
favour, not only in her sight, but in Selina’s, who 
began to thaw in her manner, to give me useful 
hinte about dress, to Invite me out on shopping 
excursions, and to take me to morning concerts 
and exhibitions of paintings when her mother was 
not inclined to play the chaperone, 

The dance she bad alluded to had come off, 
and I had helped to prepare for it, and worked 
hard all day at the tions ; but when the 
final touches were put, and Selina and her mother 
went upstairs to dress, I went up to undress and 
goto bed! I was not going to appear at any 
gaiety within six months after my father’s death. 
My own feeling was against it, putting custom 
aside, and Selina need not have been alarmed, and 
her caution as to mourning etiquette was quite 
uncalled for. 

*T am really sorry you won't see how it all 
goes off,” she remarked, carelessly ; “ but of 
course, in your deep mourning, and your father 
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only six months dead, you could not think of 
ap could you f” 

‘Of course not. I never dreamt of such « 
thing,” was my prompt anewer, and [ could tell 
by the expression of face that she was im- 
m 


ensely relieved, 

The music, voices, dancing, and general hubbub 
incidental to a ball kept me awake until the very 
last carriage had driven away, and morning ligh» 
crept in between the chinks of the shutters. 

U night » a8 I lay and tossed from side to 
side, and heard the sound of merry steps and 
merry fiddlers, and laughter and men's voices had 
been wafted even to my upper regions, I had been 
consumed by two conflicting emotions. 

One—a wicked one, I felt guiltily aware—a 
desire to be dreased, to. wear my diamonds, 
to go down stairs and laugh and dance and enjoy 
myself like the crowd of other girls, and aleo to 
—(out this Idare hardly whisper to myself)— 
see Oaptain Halford, Alas! alas, Was that 
old madness, for ib was nothing else, coming 
teri i not poste, a - pon > i 

vs phould I not taste o 
pleasures of mad like other girls} Youth was 
the time to be gay and he a 

Impelled ee inward force, I actually gat 
up and lit gas, partly dressed myself, then 
twisted up my hair in the moat fashionable style, 
aanearthed my precious diamonds, and fastened 
them round my bare white neck, and then sat for 
‘fully « quarter of an hour, and feasted my eyes 
on my reflection th the glass | 

After this’ foolish performance cruel reason 
sternly resumé lier sway. I pulled down my 
hair, removed  Beparege huddled off my 
-clothes, and crept into bed, feeling humbied 
indeed, under the stinging lash of my own Gdn- 
sclence—and she had a heavy arm, and did uot 
spare me, > 

How vain and wicked and immodest I was, 
sitting staring at my own face, and wishing to 
display myself and my diamonds below stairs, 
~when but six months ago I had loss, I might say, 
my only relative in the world—ons who was 
father, mother, brother, and sister ; and I had 
already forgotten him ao far as to be now longing 
to go to 9 dance—not that I could dance a step, 
but just to show myself, to a man who 
did not particularly want to see me, and who was 
anorher girl’s sweetheart, 

My cheeks burned like fire as my inward monitor 
administered these cutting truths." Oaptain 
Halford had never made love to me~-no—never 

—either fn London or {o the jungle, That song 
he kung was reer: +f & eociety ‘ditty, and meant 
nothing. It would be a pretty thing if every girl 
imagined that there was a hidden and senti- 
mental meanfog in song @ man sung! I 
had never h a@ song before in those days, and 
my folly and ignorance and conceit were all 
well matched,’ how the tune and those lines 
haunted me :— 


“« Pell me once mare ! I can be trne—can you? 
It all depends! It all depends!” 


T could depend upon one for certain, and 
that was, that he vever gave f except- 
ing as a girl, whom by a ra! romantic meeting 
in Indfa, and avother romantic meeting in 


London, had acquired his acquatntance—nay, his 


fciendship, hia protection, and his pity~—that was 
all; bw oe a rg x a had chat 
him | ve Wi imagining’ that 
she hed fallen {un love. . I 


Well, whatever happened, he should never 
know, Little pride as I seemed to have in private 
life EC still had a sufficient stock to carry mé bravely 
under the public eye, 

Captain Halford had been very good to me. 
No brothet “could “have*done-more. He had 
rescued me from my odious relatives and placed 
me with his own, where I had every luxury, and 
the society of tlefolk and the moat refined 
surroundings, In return for this was I to enact 
the part of snake in the and try to thrust 
myself between him and his cousin t 

* Perhaps he does not care a straw for her,” 
suggested a rebellious thought, ‘‘He hinted as 


“ Bat what man ever avows his love for one girl 
to another #'’ returned common sense, ‘Probably, 





if he were going to be married the next week, he 
would laugh it off to you this very day, They 
all do that, and he is no exception to the rule,” 

Apparently he was not, Next morning, as Selina 
and I went round among the débris of the feast 
and noted the withered flowers, the fading plants, 
the nooks aud corners on the stairs and landings 
that last night had made such tempting bowers, 
now los ee in the daylight, she remarked, 
with a laugh and a kind of conscious look,— 

* That little barbour in the conservatory was a 
great success, Ib was. never empty. I, myself 
sat out three dances there—with Hugh!” 

I coloured involantarily, and then plucked up 
courage bo ack the critical question. As I asked 
it my heart beat fant, : 

“ Are yu going to be married to him }” 

" Tvis easily known that you have been brough 
up in the wilds. -You ak guch odd, brusque 
questions. * 

“Tam afraid I do,’ IfI were a girl bronght up 
—ae you have been—I would fence round the 
edge and gain the gist of the matter by easy 
stages, bub I dén’s know how to do that, I am 
jast like a savage, and when I want to know a 
thing I ask wtraight out, without any beating 
about the bush—and you have not answered, my 
question yet,” I replied. 

“What question? Oh, yes, about Hugh!” 
acy to herself. ‘‘ Well, we are not a ed, 
but I fancy we shall be married some day, Ib is 
not to be thought of at present—not even whie- 
pered as yet,” 

u Why \ we 

"There you go with your questions agasia. 
Woy, gerd ioe can barely keep himself, 
much less & wife. Hughie disgustingly poor, and 
he hae no Rome es 

wen = yout “Sarely you are not diegustingly 
r > 

“Oh, Iam not well off. My mother’s income 
goes to my brother. I shall only have a few 
paltry thousands, I loathe and abhor poverty— 
cheap gentility, two servants, cold mutton, a 
fourth-rate dressmaker, and second-class society, 
I think sometimes I would rather die than come 
to that, Fancy being a dowdy officer's 
wife, living in lodgings in some wretched little 
garrison town—say in Ireland !"” 

“Bat you have not aaid a word atout the re- 
verse of the shield }” 

“ What do you mean?” she asked. 

“T mean your cousin Hugh, of course.” 


“Oh, yes! Hah is a charming fellow, always | 


so well bred, 40 well dressed, an@ so very good 
poem i T amcertainly very fond of Hugh, and 
Ican do whatever I please with him—turn him 
round nmiy little finger,” 

**Can yout Iam surprised! I should not 
have thought he was that sort of man,” I roe- 
marked, very gravely. 

* Oh, of couraé you know very little about 
him, and you don’t know men at all, They are 
cad managed when you know how to set about 
b. 

“IT do not think you would find it easy to 
more? uncle or Jos,” I veturned, with convic- 


on. 
“TE should nob attempt to try, They are 
wretches, Iam speaking of gentlemen. Yes, J 


am very fond of Hugh, _ I’ve. known him all my- 


life... However, do not say anything about what 
T have been telling you toa soul, He would not 
wieh i) known, Some day I suppose I must 
miake up mind and take the plunge, but it won't 
be this year.” 

* Plunge?” T echoed. 

“ Yes, into poverty and matrimony, you matter- 
of-course girl.” 

After this confidence I had now no excuse for 
what I called my “folly ;” it was well I had had 
my eyes opened to the truth, and had no longer 
the smallest pretext for wasting my thotghts on 
unprofitable day-dreams, 








Our actual business transaction having been 
accomplished, I had really no reason for meeting 
Captain Halford, and wheriever'I heat? that he 
was coming ay town for the day, and proposed 
lunching in Mowbray-streét, I Invariably found 
that I had promised to spend that day with 





Pegry. 
Tate happened three or four times without any 


remark being made by either Selina or her 
mother, aud if Captain Halford took any notice 
of my absence his inquiries never reached my 
eave. 

One evening, about nine o'clock, I was sitting 
alone in the drawing-room in the dusk. Ths 
evening waa warm, and I lay back in an easy chair 
beside an open wiadow iohaling the perfume from 
a large box of mignonette which stood outside 
upon the sill. 

Sslina and Mis, Halford had gone to Sandown 
races, and were driving back from the course 
with some smart friends, I did not expect them 
till between nine and ten o’clock, and meantime 
{ was monarch of all I surveyed. I was rather 
surprised to hear them drive up much earlier than 
the hour named, and more surprised still when 
the drawing-room door opened, and in walked 
Captain Halford alone, 

* Ah!” he esid, as he shook hands, ‘' you did 
not expect'to see mie, and you have not had time 
to get oud of the-way. ‘Tell the, what have I 


done that ‘you alwys deliberately avoid 
me?” 

“ What do you mean? How do you know?” 
Lstammered, 


““¥ mean what I say, and you koow what 
I mean.” 

»{*I--I generally go pretty often to Peggy's.” 
..* And you invariably go to see her when i am 
in town, Why is this?” 

Silence on my part, and a microscopic survey 
of the carpet. 
4 will net tell me in what have I 


“Innoway. Bat what has brought you here, 
and to-night? Were you not up on Monday ?” 

“Twas. I come up now to say good-bye. 
We got our orders for Egypt thia morning, and 
we sail on Saturday.” 

And thia is Wednesday!” I gasped. 

“ As you very uly say, this is Wednesday— 
Wednesday night. We have just forty eight 
hours to get our kib together. We leave Spit- 
head at dawa on the twenty-second.” 

For a moment I could nob think of anything 
to say, and then I staramered out,— 

“Your cousin will—will be sorry ?” 

“Why?” he asked, with atartling brevity. 

' Because you are, I euppose, golng with tha 
new expedition up the Nile to fight the Arabs 
in the deserts, and to meet many dangers, and 
you may never come back.” 

“That is true. Yes, I daresay Selina will be 
sorry-—for a week. Will anyone else be sorry 2?” 

‘Why, of course,” endeavouring to steady my 
voice, “* Your auntand all your friends.” 

* And among them you?. Wil! you be sorry if 
I never return?” he asked, looking at me 
earnestly. 

“Need you ask!” I. returned, in s broken 
voice, "What an ungrateful wretch you must 
think me!” 

“T was not thinking of gratitude at present,” 

“Wo, and never mind me at all, Think of 
yourself ; you haveso much to occupy your mind, 
Every moment is precious, Ara you going to 
stay in London to-night! You must, to sec her, 
You could not leave without bidding her good- 
bye!” Ladded, tremulously, 

‘© What do you mean!” he inquired, turning 
on me sharply. 

“YT mean your cousin Selina, She went to 
Sandown races this afternoon, She ond Mrs, 
Halford may ‘be back any minute. You will 
surely wait, won’t you!” 

“You are evideutly Isbouring under some 
monstrous mistake, My cousia Selina is my 
cousin and playmate,no mors. I have seen her, 
ag you call ft, and, to my gricf, 1 am about to 
bid her good-bye. Now?” 

“ Where—who is she!” I asked eagerly, Do 
I know her ¥” 

** She is there,” he replied, pointing to a long 
mirror that stood between the windows, and that 
reflected my black-robed form and apxious, white 
faces. 

“Diana,” he said, grasping both my hands fp 
his, “I must epeak vow, or it may be never. Of 
course ‘you know that it is yourself. Jt has 
always been you. Yes, ever sioce the day I fret 





saw you in the old palace, fn wha’ now seems as 
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I SAT POR FULLY A QU \RTER OF AN HOUR AND FEASTED MY EYES ON MY REFLECTION IN THE GLASS, 


if it had been another existences, But until now | miserable by going away, bub you will return. 
I have never dared to speak, and my lips would | You must return, you shall return! If you don’t 
have been sealed only for this sudden move, And | I shall die!” Having made this announcement 


I feel ‘tat I must tell you what perhaps you have 
already guessed—I love you |” 

To this i made no answer, I looked not at him 
but upon the ground. My hands, that he atill 
held, trembled exceedingly, and I was madly 
happy, and at the same time desperately miszer- 
able. Was I only to be blessed with a mere 
miragsof bliss ? Within an hourhe would be gone. 

** Diana, do you, can you care for me? | feel 
that Iam aeking too much. But even if you do 
not In the way | mean, [t will make no difference 
in my feelings. You have seen nothing of the 
world, You areachild in many ways—a mere 
baby. You have not had time to compare me 
with others; you cannot know your own mind. 
Still I think it right that you should know what 
no one else should know, that if I never come 
back, and le in a nameless grave in the desert, 
you can say to yourself when you think of me— 
if you ever do—he loved me—I was his first love 
and his last.” 

*I-~I do care for you very much,” I faltered, 
with tears rolling down my cheeks, ‘I have no 
one in the world but you and Peggy.” 

“Yea, you care for me. Just as I expected, 
because I knew your father ; I am connected with 
your home, because I luckily delivered you from 
your cousin and uncie, and becaues I am almost 
the only man you know. You look at me froma 
certain point of view that has a touch of interest, an 
Interest connected with other things, and another 
person. But you do not love me, And, indeed, 
honestly, I did nob dare expect it. Some day 
you will know what love fs. What you feel now 
is gratitude and affection—nothing more,” 

“Do not talk to me Mke that, and make me 
more miserable than | am,” I buret out, passion- 
ately ; ‘and do not tempt me to say what— 
what—I may be sorry for, and ashamed of, when 
you are miles away, I—I—do love you,” I 
sobbed, “since you force me to say it, and you 
have made me very happy, only to make me 





I sobbed still more, 

 T feel as if I wasa base dishonovrable wretch,” 
he said, to my great “You are an 
heiress, and I ara an absolute penniless captain in 
a marching regiment. I never meant to a 
only for this. Once or twice the words trembled 
on my lips when you and I rode together on the 
plains near the Karran; but I feltthat [had no right 
to take advantage of your youth and inexperience, 
especially as I was told by Mr. Hinkson that you 
were a very rich prize, and that your father would 
only give your hand to arich man.” 

? ich was the reason that he asked for my 
hand himeelf!”’ I exclaimed scornfully ; “and a 
lean puree did not deter his nephew from leaving 
his heart at my feet!" 

“Ah! I suspected Jack that evening you went 
across the river. So you have had three proposals 
one from every man you have spoken to so 
far!” 

‘* Only because I am rich. No, no, no! I don’t 
mean you!” I cried, correcting myself, in- 
coherently 

“You may excuse me, Other people may say 
Tam a fortune »unter, and that I you 
for your rupees and diamonds. I could nob stand 
that. I could not bear to live on my wife's 
money. As far as I am concerned, I wish you 
had not a rina It is your money & 
has been my stumbiing-block.” 

** And then how could we live, since you say 
you are ” 

“Oh! penniless is a figure of speech, I have 
three hundred a-year besides my pay... Your 
tastes arc as simple ae yourself, except—I was 
nearly forgetting your horses—I never could 
afford you # three thousand rupee Arab !” 

*'T could live without it very well, I—I—shall 
give you all my money, and be thankful to be rid 
of it,” 

“ You cannot do that ; and remember that you 
are nob bound to me in any way, Diana.” 





“What ! not when——” 

“ Not when I love you as I do,” he interrupted, 
“ No, not even then. I am bound to you, but 
you are at liberty, I shall not even write to you 
when I am away.” 

You must, you must! How can you talk 
30? How cruel you are, Hugh! You call this 
love ; I call it pride. Why should I not 

I not consider myself engaged to you! 
am, I will be in spite of you !” 

“ Because you are a , ae I tell you. You 
have never seen anything of the world ; you are 
ten years younger thanI am. Iam not to 
take advantage of your youth and innocence. You 
may see some one you will like far better, some 
more suitable match, and then you are at lfberty 
to forget me ; but I love you. know my own 
heart, and I am yours for ever !” 

“Bot I may not know my own mind! -You 
treat me as a child—and I am eighteen |” 

“T treat you as a child, for BN lw ty 
The da come when you or 
ihe ueeiabeanas of this hour, and thankful that 
I exacted no binding pledge. Nay, I have not 
asked you for what iss lover's p kiss, 
Should we never meet again, should you marry 
another, you will be free to say, Hugh Halford 
loved me in spite of himeelf, and in spite of my 
riches loved me better than his own eoul, but he 
never laid his lips on mine!” 


(To be continued.) 








Tur costliest macadam on record. once paved 
the streets of Kimberley, South Africa, This 
celebrated road-bed was studded with diamonds, 
and hundreds of valuable gems ae — a 
it. A pedlar, thirty years ago, while hawking 
wares from farmhouse to. farmhouse, found a 
shining stone by the wayside, and, thinking it 
might be of some value, sent it to a geologist, 
who at once recognised it as @ fine diamond, 
That was the beginning of the great Kimberley 
diamond mines, 
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WHAT WAS THAT HUDDLED-UP MASS OF DRAPERY WHICH THE BRANCH CONCEALED / 


UNA’S VOW. 


2: 
CHAPTER Xill. 
IN THR MOONLIGHT. 


Tr seemed to Eunice that she was haunted 
during the whole of the following week by those 
words of Lady Rosaline’s, “One always returns 
to one’s first love.” And Hilda Fortescue had 
been Alec's first lover, Would Hilda Oarstairs be 
wre tien boos ; 

'o judge present appearances the answer 
roust be in the affirmative, for were con- 
stantly fn each other’s society ; and the beautiful 
Countess seemed to grow every day more and 
more radiant. She had said when she came to 
Oskenhurst that her recent widowhood precluded 
her from going into society, but it did not pre- 
vent her from riding and driving in the daytime 
in Captain Beresford’s company, nor from wear- 
fog her prettiest dresses and most magnificent 
jowels in the evening for his benefit. 

At the same time, it must not be concluded 
that Alec yielded to her fascinations without a 
struggle. Several times when Lady Carstairs 
had made it impossible for him to escape from 
bis engagements with her, he ap to his 
wife to join the party; but either some remark 
from Lady Rosaline or from the Countess herself 
set fire to Eunice’s ready pride, and prevented 
her from accepting the invitation. Not that she 
in any way showed how hurt she really felt at 
her exclusion ; all her endeavours were strained 
to keep up an appearance of cheerfulness, and to 
play her part as hostess with dignity, Ab least 
— should have no cause to be ashamed of his 
wife. 

But although she controlled herself outwardly, 
it was impossible to stifle the fierce fire of 
jealousy that raged {n her heart; and there 
wers times when she fell on her knees in her 
bedroom, praying Heaven to put an end to a life 
that had become a misery to her, She grew pale 





and thin, her eyes looked unnaburally large and 
brilliant, her appetite failed ; but no one seemed 
to notice these facte, except, indeed, Mra. Red- 
wood, who could only give her a sympathy that 
dared not express itself in words. 

“Tam getting quite a scarecrow,” she said to 
herself one evening when she was dressing for 
dinner, and the gave her back a sffali 
white face, pathetically sad in ite young despair ; 
‘No wonder Alec has no eyes to spare for me 
when Ledy Carstairs is by !” 

The Countess was more brilliant than ever on 
this especial evening. For the first time during 
her visit she had put on a low-cut dress, which 
revealed the exquisite beauty of her neck and 
arms to their fullest 

Round her throat a t necklace 
of diamonds ; diamond stars gleamed in her fair 
hair, and shone out from the soft black chiffon 
velling her bodice ; even the black fan of ostrich 
feathers she waved had her monogram upon it in 
diamonds, 

After dinner she called Alec into the conser- 
vatory which led from the drawing-room, saying 
she wanted some Maréchal Niel roses, which 
grew too high for her reach, When he had cut 
the buds and carefully divested them of their 
thorns, she fastened them in her bodice, glancing 
at him coquetishly the while, 

The conserva “was an unusually large one, 
filled with bl exotics, aud large groups 
of palms and tree ferns, under which seats were 


Pp e 

On special occasions it was lighted by electric 
lamps, but to night the moon was nearly at the 
full, and her beams poured down in a splendour 
of white radiance from a cloudless sky, throwing 
deep patches of shadow on the white marble 
floor, in the middle of which a fountain played 
with a musical babble into its basin. 

“Shall we stay ont here for a little while?” 
said Lady Carstairs. “The fire has made the 
drawing-room rather too warm to be pleasant, 
and the view of the park is so lovely in the moon- 
light,” 





She seated herself under some grouped palms ; 
but before placing himself beside her, Aleo 


said, — 
“Where is Eunice? She was not with you 
when I came in the drawing-room.” 

““'No, She said she was going for a little walk 
on the terrace, I expect, like me, she found i 
too hot indoors. Probably she’ll come in through 
the conservatory, so we shall see her when she 
returns. How anxious you are on her behalf !"’ 
added the Countess, with a tinge of bitterness io 
her voice. 

“She is my wife ; it is my duty to be anxious 
on her behalf, and see that she comes to no 

“ What « pity duty and inclination so seldom 
go together.” 

for » minute he was silent, then he answered, 
gravely enough,— 


“ Was not that one of those truisms that are- 


better left unsaid, Lady Carstairs?” 

“ Perhaps; but there are occasions when one 
is inclined 1 to cast prudence to the winds, and 
this is one. In such a scene as this, and under 
the spell of the moonlight, oue’s thoughts so 
naturally revert to the past. Do you remember 
that night, Alec, years ago, when we sat together 
{n this very spot, while the band outside played: 
some exquisite melody that seemed to voice the 

me of the flowers and the spell of the moon- 
ight... . Why, it was that very valee that Lady 
Rosaline ie playing now !” 

Lady Rosaline, left to herself, and tired of hes 
book, fed gone to the piano and let her fingers 
stray idly over the keys until they broke into 
the “ Venetia” valse. How the tender strains 
carried Alec's memory back | He moved uneasily, 
feeling that it would be better if he tore himself 
away from a situation that threatened to become 
dangerous, but hardly koowing how to leave bis 
companion without actual rudeness. 

She leaned a little nearer to him, her diamonds 
flashing in the moonlight, and the perfume of the 
roses striking on his senses with a aubile sug- 
gestiveness 
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Oh, Alec, how the old days come back! If 
I could only live these last few years over again, 
how different everything would be.” 

He turned and looked at her, his eyes growing 
sombre as if she had strack some chord in his 
being that vibrated painfully. 

‘* Would it, Hilda? Are you quite sure thab 
you would not prefer wealth and #-coronet now, 
just as you did then §” 

She put her hands to her eyes, but withdrew 
them quickly, x 

* No, no-~a thousand times, no! Iwas young 
and foolish, I had suffered terribly from having 
to keep up a position without the meana to 
do ft, and so I*yielded to the teraptation of Lord 
Carstairs’ offer. But how many hundred times 
have [ regretted it! I know now if I did not 
know then, that a splendid misery can never con- 
sole for the loss of a love such as yours, My life 
since my marriage has been one long regret, one 
constant remorse—not only for my own ruined 
2appivess but for yours as well.” 

While speaking her head had drooped until it 
reeted on his shoulder, her hair brushed his 
cheek, Alee’s breath came faster than usual, 
while the murmur of the fountain and the 
pathetic sweetness of the valse music seemed to 
mingle together in a wail of regret for that 
“might have been” which this beautiful woman's 
words covjured before him, It was a minute 
before he spoke, and then the stern repression he 
exercised, mad» his voice sound almost harah, 

‘What is the use of recalling thie, Hilda? 
The past is over and done with, and we must 
face the future as well as we can, There are more 
things in life than love, there is duty.” 

‘“‘What a poor cold substitute! Old people, 
in whom the psesions of youth have died down 
to a few grey ashes, may take refuge in it, but 
it will never content the young, whose hearts 
clamour for something quite different.” 

“Moreover,” he added, without heeding the 
interruption, “there are others to conelder 
besides ourselves,” 

Vhat others ¢” 
My wife—the woman whom I have solemuly 
vowed to cherlah and protect,” 

‘And love—you have forgotten to mention 
that!’ she exclaimed, with a half fierce laugb, 
while she raised her head, and looked straight 
into his eyes. “How much did that vow of 
yours mean, I wonder #” 

“Tb meant this—thab I intend being true to 
her at all costs,” he replied steadily. 

Even abt the cost of your own happiness ?" 

“ Yes, perhaps even that.” 

“What fidelity!” exciaimed Lady Carstairs, 


her breast heaving prssionately. ‘‘ And how like | 


a man to take refvgein auch an evasion, You 
play with fire, and theo think It won't scorch 
you. Do you for one moment imagine that avy 
woman would be content with such lukewarm 
sentiments as you are pleased to express towards 
the girl who bears your name? More than that, 
lo you think you yourself will be satisfied with 
them? I tell you you are making a very great 
rristake, and in the end you will find it out, I 
<now your nature too well to belleve that you 
‘an drag out the rest of your life without love— 
euch love as that little pale-faced creature can 
never inspire you with!” 

‘Perhaps you are right,” he eald, with » deep 
sigh, for her words partly embodied « truth which 
he dared not face, “ However, I shall do my 
beet, and if I fail it won’t be for the lack of 
ecdeavour, It sometimes comes home to me 
that I have done Eunice a bitter wrong in marry: 
ing her.” 

“You have done yourself a worse one, Your 
whole life Is rained by your marriage. If you 
had only waited a little longer, think what might 
have been possible! Iam rich, and free, and I 
love you as I have loved you since the first day 
we met!” 

It was ® bold avowal, an unwomanly one even, 
but Hilde, Carstairs cared little for that now her 
passionate nature was once roused, She spoke 
truly when she said she loved him, and for the 
moment he forgot that she had already proved 
ehe loved other things more. 

They had both risep, and now stood in a 
brilliant patch of moonlight, which softened 





while it enhanced the Countess’s beauty. Her 
face was flushed, her eyes were aglow with 
passion, her white breast heaved under the 
glittering jewele of her necklace, and yeb her 
whole personality was filled with a half-pleading 
half-reproachful appeal, that no man-—least of 
all the man who had been her lover—could 
witness unmoved, 

From the drawing-room still came the lan- 
guorous strains of music, with their under- 
current of sadness, and this was the only sound 
that broke on the silence, except for the quick 
breathing of the two people, whose lives were 
passing through such a fateful crisis. 

“ Hilda, do no§ tempt me!” Alec cried ah last, 
with a half-groan. ‘All you say may be true, 
and yet I must not give up my ideal of what is 
right and honourable. If I am doomed to misery 
myself I may eave my wife from it.” ‘ 

‘* By pretending to a love thab does not—can- 
nob ever exist 1” ‘ 

“No, When I married her there was no ques- 
tion of love between us, and I do not suppose 
there ever will be, But there ig no reason why 
we should nob live together as good friends.” 

Osce more her laugh rang out scornfally-——even 
angrily, 

** Why will you try to deceive me and yourself 
with such childishness, Alee? If such a state of 
things as you describe hay existed between you 
and your wife up to the present you may be 
quite sure ib will not be of long duration, Jn time 
you will grow to hate her—you will Look upon 


her 78 the woman who has ruined your career —the 


woman who has stood between you and love /” 

The music in the drawing-room suddenly 
ceased, and there was a moment's tense silence, 
Then Lady Rosaline’s quick, high tones broke ib, 

“What are you good people doing there like 
ghosts in the moonlight? Iam tired of my own 
company; pray come in and amuse me.” 

Without a word they obeyed, and as they dis- 
@ppeared, a womtan’s figure rose from the other 
side of the palms, where it had been hidden by 
the shadow. 


OBAPTER XIV. 
THE MURDER IN THE WOOD. 


It was small wonder that Lady Oarstairs, per- 
fect woman of the world as she undoubtedly 
was, should be excited aud disturbed by the 
téte-d-téte into which she had forced Captain 
Beresford. She could not settle down into the 
usval routine of the evening, though she was quite 
aware thst Lady Rosaline was watching ber with 

harply observant eyes, that took in the fac 
of her own agitation and Alec’s moodiness, 

The Countess was far from eatisfied with the 
resulb of the interview. She had tried her power 
on her former lover, and she -was forced to admit 
to herself that though she had dragged from him 
a confession of dissatisfaction at bis present life, 
he had not responded to her overtures quite in 
the way she had expected, 

To do her justice, it musb be stated that her 
action this evening had been entirely unpremedi- 
tated. She had found it pleasant to flirt with 
Alec, and to feel that he etill cared for her, bub 
she had had no serious ides of robbing Eunice of 
ber husband, though she was quite willing to 
make the young wife understand that she occu- 
pied only a secondary place in Alec's affections. 

But Lady Carstairs had not made allowance 
for one factor in the case—a most important one 
as ib turned out—nothing more nor less than her 
own heart. 

True, she had jilted Captain Beresford in the 
old days, but her subsequent career had failed to 
recompense her for the happiness she threw 
away, and she had sometimes fancied she would 
rather be the wife of a poor man whom she loved, 
than a rich one whom she hated, : 

And she did love Alec with a passion that was 
more than half selfish, but which was, never- 
theless, the nearest approach to devotion of which 
her nature was capable, 

To-night she had been carried away by. It, and 
she was angry in consequence. 

Presently she looked at the clock and made her 
way once more into the conservatory ; a few 





escouds later the opening and closing of a door 
told that she had gone out on the terrace, Lady 
Rosaline, who had been turning over the leaves 
of a magazine, threw it down impatiently,  — 

“ What is the matter with Hilda to-night?” 
she asked, with a touch of fretfulness ia her tone, 
not unti with anxlety, " She is as restless 
as a love-sick girl.” i 

Her son’s cheek flushed red. under {ts tan, but 
instead of replying to the question, be asked 
another. 

i ¢ 9 long does she intend staying at Oaken- 
uret ” 

Tam sure I don’t know. I asked her for a 
few days, but you know what that means, it may 
be spun out into an indefinite period.” 

© Yea,” he returned, rather drily, Then after 
a minute's pause he added, “ As sho ls your guest 
Ithink I might venture to take Eunice away 
to the sea for a week or two, She looks ill, and a 


- would do her good.” 
“My dear Alec, what are you thinking of?” 
exclaimed Lady Roealine in alarm, “It would 


be theheight of rudeness foryou to leave before 
Hilda's departure,” 4 


“J don’t see it. If had her,’ or if 
my wife had, ib would be quite » differ thing, 
but we neither of ms had anythipg'to do with 
The fachis, mother, her 7 a mistake, 
and the sooner is ia sponte’ boter.” 

He spoke ina of puch decision that Lad 


Rosaline was rather Inclined to be frightened, 
and to think she had got herself into a dilemma 
which might  vegTe slightly awkward {n the-long 
run, .. Moreover, she had sense enough to see that 
sitdation was getting strained, In fayiting 
a Carstairs to Oakenhuret she had yielded to 
a sudden impulse of vindictivences agafuet Hunice 
but she had not intended any serious wischief, 
nor had she reasoned out what was likely to come 
of the throwing together of thres people, whose 
life-story was so entangled. She was like a 
foolish boy, who, to annoy his tutor, sends 
atone rolling Jown an incline, and fs then 
to fiad he cannot atop its progress, 

‘* Of course you must do what you think best,” 
she said, in a subdued tone, in answer to her 
sons’s lagt remark, ‘‘I daresay Hilda will be quite 
ready to take a-biot, and bring her visit to a 
close,” 

Alec got up, looked at his watch, and went off 
to the smoking-room, to s20the his troubled 
feelings with a cigar. The cigar, however, failed 
of ite usual effect, so he tried another, and took 
up the evening paper which had come by post 
from Londen, 

Quite suddenly the silence was broken, by the 
sound of firearms, which seemed to. come from 
somewhere in the grounde. 

Alec started up, tossing away, his cigar, and 
going to the window the blind of which he pulled 


up. 7 

Outside the moonlight still lay on the lawn 
and shrubberries, though it was nod quite so 
bright as it had been an hour or so ago. Bub 
nota sound disturbed the stillness, not a creature 
was in aight, 

Puzzled, and wondering, the young man re- 
turned to the drawing-room, where his mother 
still eat reading. No one elee was with her, 

“Where is Bunice?”’ he py vague fee!- 
ing of alarm beginning to assatl 

“| don’t know, I have not seen her since she 
went out into the conservatory quite early in 
the.evening, I expect, however, she en the 
house another way, aud has gone fo her own 
apartments.” A 

** And Lady Carstairs?” 

Has probably done the same thing.” 

“Thea you have not ween anything of her 


either 3 
"No, I have been quite solitary since you left 
me,’ 
“ Did you hear that abot alittle als ago?” 
“i and I wondered where ft came froa. 
Do you think it can be — Sa 
tb was 


He shook his head, nod she right time 
of year for poachers, though the gamekeopers 


were always on the alert, 
“T will go out and inves 
slowly, after a few minutes re 


” he eaid, 
; “but fret 


of ali Lhad better make sure that Eunice and 
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Hilda are safe indoors, T ought to have warned 
them both against venturing too far away from 
the house.” 

He went ‘first to his wife’s boudoir, which was 
empty, then he knocked at the door of the bed- 
room. 

There was no answer, and he turned the 
handle, only to find the door locked. 

“Eunice!” he exclaimed, raising his voice a 
little, “are you in there?” 

Swill silence, so he turned away and went 
towards the suite of apartments occupied by 
Lady Carstairs, whose maid came out from the 
dressing-room, looking tired and sleepy. 

“ Has the Countess retired #’’ Alec queried, 

“No, sir, Iam waiting for her ladyship.” 

*“ But eurely she has been fn her room since 
dinner?” he exclaimed, with a eharp tinge of 
-apxiety in his voice. 

“ No, sir, I have not seen her since I helped her 
‘to dress for dinner,” 

The young man went downstairs, glancing at 
the clock as he passed the hall, 

It was now nearly mid-nighd, and yet both 
ladies were out of doors, 

It was really rather strange, and though Alec 
chided himself for the absurdity of the thought, 
he caught himself wondering whether that shot 
he had heard had anything to do with their, con- 
tinued absence. 

Once he thought of calling the butler to aid 
him in hia search, but on reflection he decided 
not to doso, If anything had befallen either of 
them it was beat for the master of the house to 
be first on the scene, 

As_a beginning he made a survey of the 
grounds adjoining the house, then he ed 
to the shrubbery, which led through a small 
wi gate into a plantation of beech and oak, 
which was one of Eunice’s favourite haunts. 
‘Thare was not a sign of her, or of Lady Carstairs 
either, and save fur the shrieking of an owl, or 
the rustling of the bushes as some nocturnal 
animal on the look out for prey stole through 
them, not a sound broke the stillneay. 

Alec was beginning to get seriously alarmed ; 
his hope now was that they had been tempted 


by the beauty of the night and gone off to- 


gether, straying farther than they intended. 

It was & foolish ‘trick undoubtedly ; but then 
Alec told himself women do foolish tricks occa- 
sionally, 

He put his two curved hands to his mouth, 
and broke into a loud “Coo-ee!" hoping they 
might hear it, and answer the signal; then be 
stood still to listen, but only the echo of bis own 
voice returned to him, 

He was standing in a slight clearing, from 
which the bruehwood had been cut in a circle, 
and the moonlight fell in a broad white glory over 


it, 

Suddenly his eyes was caught by the glitter of 

something on one of the and as he went 
eagerly forward to examine it, he found {6 to be 
a scrap of jewelled embroidery, evidently torn 
from the dress his wife had worn that evening— 
proof that she had passed this eelf-same spot nob 
long ago. 
_ While he stood examining it, before pubting ft 
in bis pocket, there came a great rustling iu the 
underwood, followed by joyous barks, as. Clyde, 
the collie, who had heard and recognised his 
master's voice, came bounding along from the 
direction of the house, evidently under the im- 
presses that the call bad been for his entire 
benefit, 

“Down, Clyde, down!” exclaimed Alec, re- 
cue the anima,’s boisterous manifestations of 
delight, 

Ye was on the point of sending him back to his 
kennel again, when it occurred to him that the 
dog might help him in his search—which 
threatened to be a long one. . 

He had already been out here nearly half an 
hour, and doubtiess the servants at the house 
were beginning to wonder at the absence of its 
Im ates, 

_As it happened, he had a glove of Eunice’s In 
his pocket; he took it out and showed it to 
Clyde, who sniffed at ib intelligently, and then 
: voked up for further information, 

‘Your mistress, Olyde—go find her,” said the 








young man, upon which the animal wagged his 
tail, and started off as if he perfectly under- 
stood what was expected of him. 

Presently he was out of sight; but before 
long a series of short, sharp barks made Alec 
hasten iu the direction from whenes they came, 
and he found Clyde in a great state of excite- 
ment beside some fallen branches, lying over a 
small hollow from which a tree had been up- 
rooted some time ago, 

Alec had passed the spot during his search, but 
ib had not occurred to him to push aside the 
boughs, or look to see if they concealed any- 
thing more than withered leaves, 

At the moment he arrived at the spot, the 
moon was obecured by a dark cloud, and as the 
trees arched overhead in a dense screen of green 
leaves, it was almost too dusk to distinguish 
more than the bare outline of objects. Alec felp 
in his pocket for his fusee-case, bub he had left 
it lylag on the smoking-room table, so he had to 
grope the best he could in the gloom, 

A sudden horror fell upon him, unreasouing, 
wy rr Even as he recogniged it, and 
shuddered under ite influence, he scorned it as 
cowardice, and told himself its only foundation 
lay in his own silly fancies. Nevertheless it un- 
nerved him, and for a few secondshe stood per- 
fectly quiescent, thick drops of perspiration 
sterting to his brow, while his heart beat like a 
muffled dram. The dog too wassilent, almoat as 
if he shared his master’s terror. 

The cloud passed away from the moon, and.a 
few white rays of light filtered through the 
arched branches, showing Clyde stiff aud bristling 
as he whined out a low growl. Alec, with an 
effort shook off his alarm, and stooping dewn, 
pulled away the branch that covered the hollow, 
wondering to*himeelf at its heaviness, as he 
thrust It aside, 

Good Heavens, what was that huddled up 
mass of drapery which it had concealed? A 
woman’s figure, with folds of some soft white 
gausy stuff wrapped round the head and face, 
aad standing out in bold relief against the black 
garments that formed the rest of her costume, 
One glance was sufficient to tell Alec the truth— 
she was dead, 

It was one of the women he had been seeking 
but which one? Both Eunice and Lady Car- 
stairs had worn black dresses thet evening, 
though of differentd« material, but the dusky 
shadows would not permit Alec to see whether 
the drapery on theinert form at his feet was 
the lustrous satin of which the Countess’s robe 
had been made, or the simple fabric of Kunice’s, 

It was an awful moment for him--a moment 
in which the fears of a lifetime seemed focussed. 
Ordinarily he was a brave man enough, bub his 
nerve almost failed him before the horror of the 
situation, and {t was only with the strongest 
a exercise of se) control that he a6 length 

nelt down on the mossy turf, and with 
trembling. hands pulled away the shrouding 
drapery. 

A fair face met his gaze—a fair, dead face, 
dowered with Imperial beauty, and even yet 
preserving something of its imperial charm. The 
eyes were closed, but the brow seemed contracted, 
as if under the influence of a momentary spasm 
of fear. The moonlight shone on the full red 
lips, on the marble whiteness of the. uncovered 


neck aud throat. . It shone too, on something. 


alse-—a scarlet stain which lay on the. breast, 
and had soaked the rich laces of the corsage, 
showing ‘where the murderous bullep had done 
ite work. For it. wae Hilda, Countess. of Car- 
ataire. who lay there in. the shimmer of the 
moonshine, shot through the heart by an un- 
known band, 


ee 


CHAPTER XY. 
*“wHo pip rr?” 


Atxc Brrzsrorp never forgot the horror of 
that moment, and of the hours that followed. 
How the news of what had happened, reached 
the house he could not tell, but he presently 
became conscious of a terror-stricken group of 
servants about him, offering various suggestions 
aa to carrying the Countess’s body back to the 








house, Happily he had sufficient presence of 
rind not to let this be put {ato effeci, perha 
his soldier’s training helped him to overcome the 
firet paralysing dread that had fallen upon him 
when the fair dead face met his gaze. And yet, 
no battlefield, however ghastly, can bring qaite 
the same amount of eickening disgust as does 
the sight of a familiar friend, lying murdered by 
the treacherous hand of an aseassin, 

“No,” he said, “the body must not be moved 
yet. There has been foul play here, and it fs 
our duty to leave no stone unterved in our efforts 
to bring the murderer to justice. You, James,” 
he added, addressing a footman, “ride over to 
the police-station at once, and ask for an inspector 
to be despatched without delay. ‘i'ake the 
swiftest horse, and lose no time in setting off.” 

Tue man obeyed, and the mere fact of issuing 
the command helped Alec to regain his ¢oolness, 
He sent one or two of the maids who had ven- 
tured downback to the house again, and stationed 
® couple of the men on guard ia the vicinity, 
while he despatched two others farther into the 
plantation to see if they could discover any traces 
of the murderer. He himeelf remained by the 
body, with the determination not to leave ft 
until the police arrived. 

His vigil did nob really last long, though the 
time seemed to him interminabie. Who had 
done this awful deed } he asked himself over and 
over again, without being able to fiad an answer. 
Beautiful and admired as the Countess had been, 
it was likely enough her very popularity had pro- 
voked enemies among 4 certain number of women 
jealous of her superior attractions ; but enmity 
like this would assuredly not be strong enough 
to cause the perpetration of such an awful crime 
as murder, 

Even yet he could hardly realise it. A few 
hoars ego he had been seated close to this woman 
in all the pride of her youth aud beauty, glowing 
with life, with love, with passion, and now all 
that remained of her was 5 clay-cold mask, with 
& red-stained bosom, 

Oh, {t was pitiful! And Alec ground his teeth 
savagely as he thought of the cruel hand that 
had wrought this horrible transformation, He 
swore to himself that he would take 9 just 
vengeance ou the culprit, who had stained the 
very preciucte of his home with blood. 

Within an hour an answer to his imperative 
message to the police authorities came in the 
person of. tall, dark, clean-shaven man who bad 
won a certain reputation for shrewdness in un- 
ravelling mysteries, His name was Rowley, and 
he wae an Inspector. 

He listened quietly while Captain Beresford 
gave him such details as he thought might help 
him; but these, in reality, were few enough, All 
he could tell. was that y Caratairs had left 
Oakenhurst, as far as he could say, about half- 
past ten o'clock, and had nob been seen after- 
wards, until the barking of the dog had led him 
to this. spot. 

Rowley bent down to examine the body, touch- 
ing the bare flesh with his fingers. His quick eye 
took in every detail of position and drapery, and 
be made a few notes In a leather-bound pocket- 


book. 

“The lady was not shot at this precise spot,” 
he observed ; and Alec looked up in surprise, 

“ How can you tell?” 

" Chiefly from the position of the body, No 
one would have falien in such a position.” 

** Not even in the throes of mortal agony ?”’ 

“‘I#I don’t make « mistake there were no such 
throes, sir. The bullet went straight to the 
heart, and death wes instantaneous,” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

**'The expression of the features, They seem 
to show fear, but vo pain. However, we shall 
have that point cleared up at the coroner’s 


he 

coroner’s inquest! Alec had not thought 
of that, OF course one would have to be held ; 
and yet the idéa of ft was Inexpressibly painful, 
It seemed like sacrilege. 

The Inspector did not see his expression, for 
he had taken a lantern, and was busy examining 
the grass and bushes in the immediate vicinity. 
Nota twig bent awry, not blade of graes trodden 
down, not even a stone kicked out of place escaped. 
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him ; and as before, he made notes in the leather 
pocket-book, in which he also hastily sketched a 
map, with a few rough diagrams, 

he said,— 

“I think we might have the body taken to the 
house, now, sir. I suppose arrangements have 
been made for ite reception? If not, you had 
better go yourself and see to it.” 

Alec was glad enough to accept the advice, and 
hurried cfi, promising to send back a stretcher at 


onee, 

The Inspector's eyes fullowed him gravely 
until he was out of sight, then he moved the 
body to see if there was anything underneath, 
aad felt in the pockets of the gown, taking pos- 
session of such articles as it contained—a jewel- 
encrusted smelling-bottle, a Russia-leather purse 
bound with silver, and one or two keys. 

“ Where's the handkerchief, I wonder?” he 
sald to himself, as he examined theee trifles. “A 
lady’s toilet is yot complete without a handker- 
chief, but there isn’t one here ; and yet it can 
hardly have been stolen. <A thief would have no 
eyes for handkerchiefs, even if they were of costly 
lace, so long as diamonds such as these could be 
had for the taking.” 

The jewels were complete, as he was quick to 
observe. Clearly robbery had not been the 
motive for the murder. 

While four men-servants with an improvised 
atretcher, carried all that remained of Hilda Car- 
stairs back to Oakenhurst, Inspector Rowley con- 
tinued his search, and it was an hour luter before 
be returned to the house, Alec met him in the 
hall, looking pale and haggard in the grey dawn 
that was just beginning to steal along the enst- 
ern horizon. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, “Have you found a 
clue?” 

*T'm afraid not, sir, Still it Is early to begin 
to despair, and when daylight comes we shall 
have a better chance. I have left the two men 
still on guard, and four of my own men too, who 
have been eent on from the station. So you see 
we are neglecting no precautions, And now if 
you please I should like to see Lady Carstairs’ 


She was sent for, a smart and yet discreet- 
looking girl of six or seven and twenty, with 
wandy hair, and a pale complexion, plentifully be- 
sprinkled with freckles, She did not seem in the 
leant discomposed, either at the presence of the 
police-officer, or at the terrible fate that had be- 
fallen her mistress. 

Inspector Rowley looked from her to Captain 
Beresford, and seemed to hesitate, 

“Shall I leave you?” asked Alec, divining 
the cause of the hesitation. 

“Perhaps, sir, it would beas well,” replied 
the man, upon which Alec guitted the room, 
closing the door behind him. . 

“ Your name is Melanie Coote,” began the In- 
spector, whipping out his note book. “ How long 
have you been with Lady Carstairs?” 

** Five years,” was the quiet reply. 

- Then you knew her before she was married ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

“And occupied the position of confidential 
maid ?” 

The girl shot s ewift glance at him from under 
her iowered lids. 

“* My lady was not in the habit of making con- 
fidences to anybody.” 

“Still, in your position, you must have known 
a good deal of her private affairs!” 

* Only as much as she chose to let me know,” 

The detective changed his tactics. He saw 
that this young woman was notonly well able to 
take care of herself, but was evidently on her 
guard. She would not be taken by surprise. 

“I will be candid with you, Mise Coote, I am 
a police-officer, anxious to obtain all the infor- 
mation I can with regard to this affair of Lady 
Caretaire’ death, and if you can assist me, I shall 
feel grateful. Also, whatever knowledge you 
may give me, I shall not divulge, and you may 
depend on its beiog to your advantage.” 

The gir] made a slight affirmative movement 
with her head. 

“Ask me any questions you like, sir, I am 
willing to answer.’ 





Fpohrs Romgy Rowley rather aback, since he 
had counted on obtaining information without 
having to extort ib by means of questions with 
which he was not yet prepared. 

So far he felt himself at a disadvantage because 
he knew so little of the circumstances of the case, 

“You assisted your mistress to dress for 
dinner to-night?” Then as she gave an affirma- 
tive anewer, he went on, “I su you put out 
gloves, fan and handkerchief" Another affirma- 
tive, ‘‘ Describe these articles to me.” 

“The gloves were black, but, as a matter of 
fact, her ladyship did not pot them on, for she 
said as no strangers were coming to dinner, gloves 
didnot matter, The fan was a large ostrich feather 
one, sud the handkerchief was edged with Brus- 
sels lace,” 

“ And it had your mistreas’s name on 3” 

“No ; her monogram was worked in the corner, 
with a coronet above it, like all her handker- 
chiefs are.” 

The man nodded. 

“Did you see her after dinner?” 

“T did not. She did not come upstairs. I was 
waiting for her when Captain Beresford asked 
me if she had gone to her room.” 

‘* What time was that 1” 

" About twelve o'clock, as near as I can say.” 

“Then you can’t give meaclue to the person 
who shot the poor lady 1” 

“Tcan’t, I wish I could.” 

She took up her apron and began to pleat it, 
Rowley noticed, however, that her fingers were 
not quite steady, This fact was quite natural 
under the circumstances; the only thing that 
made it seem strange was the perfect composure 
of her arnsnes ge A 

"T suppose Ican go now 

" Yeu.” he returned, and she walked towards 
the door. As she opened it she looked back, and 
her eyes met Rowley’s, There was something in 
their expression that struck him, and as she 
went out, he said to himself, — 

“That girl knows more than she is willing to 
tell. She did not commit the murder 
een to the one that 
di 


He spend a few minutes in reflection, biting his 
nails as be did so (it was a trick of his, and he 
sometimes declared it was a help to thought). 
Then he joined Captain Beresford, and asked him 
certain questions with regard to members of the 
household, 

“To the best of my belief they are trust- 
worthy, "Alec answered. “Indeed, all the servants 
have bean here some years, with the exception of 
the housekeeper, Mrs. Redwood, and she was 
highly recommended I remember.” 

But the Inspector wanted more copious de- 
tails, and put Alec through a catechism with re- 

to the servants, who were all from neigh- 

villages, and as Rowley was a local man 

hi , he not only knew their names, but for 

the _ part the family to which they belonged 
as well. 

To all appearances they were perfectly honest 
and well conducted, and would have no motive 
for a premeditated murder—and as such the 
police-officer was inclined to regard the crime. 

"'T must see Mrs. Redwood,” he said, when he 
had come to the end of his queries. “She is 
the only person who {is quite a stranger to me, 
and besides, she will be able to tell us if any of 
the others were absent from the house during 
the evening. Where is she now ?” 

“With my mother. Ledy Rosaline’s French 
maid way so upset by what has happened, that 
she was quite unfit to attend her mistress, so 
the housekeeper took her place for the time 
being. I need hardly tell you that the shock to 
my mother has been very great.” 

“ Naturally, sir—it Is enough to upset any- 
body, let alone a delicate lady, Of--course, I 
shan’t trouble Mrs. Redwood so long as Lady 
Rosaline wants her, but afterwards I shall be 
glad to have a word with her.” 

He had not to wait long, for at that very 
minute no less a personage than the house- 
keeper herself descended the staircase, with a 
message to Captain Beresford that his mother 
wished to see him, 


His quick ey 
deadly pale, and betrayed great nervous tension, 
But her large dark eyes were full of = 
they met those of the cfficer, and some 
mingled gentleness and sorrow had an instant 
effect on him— bh he was not usually con- 
sidered a soft- man. 

“Lady Rosaline is so dreadfully upset,” she 
said, making no effort to follow Alec—as she 
might have done if she had wished té avoid an 
interview with Rowley. ‘My heart quite bled 
for her, She went from one fit of hysterics 
into another, and I thought I should have to 
send for a doctor at last, for nothing I could do 
or say seemed to have any effect om her.” 


“TI suppose her ter-in-law, Mrs, Alec 
Beresford, was with her, too!” Row- 
ley ; but the housekeeper shook her 


“No, I hope to 
nothing about the as yet. I told the ser- 
vants were sais ok tvs 


“TI don’t expect so. She is a sound sleeper, 
and her rooms are at the end of the corridor, eo 
no one has had to pass them.” 

“I suppose your night’s rest has been broken, 
Teak gm d's eels Ba til on 

” »yes. Asa t up until every- 
body else has gone to bed, but last night I had a 
bad headache, so I went upstairs early, leaving 
the head housemaid in charge. It was nearly 
one o'clock, I should think, when she came run- 
ning up to tell me what had happened,” 

e Inspector looked dissappointed. 

‘'T had intended asking you if all the servante 
were indoors during the » but if you 
were not downstairs, you can’! tell me.” 

“No,” Mrs. Redwood anawered, in a thought- 
ful tone, and her. eyes fixed themselves absently 
on the opposite wall, as if her mind had 
wandered far from the topic under discussion. 

“Still, the head housemaid will be able to do 
ao,” went on Rowley, cheerfully. “You might 
send her to me,” 

“ Won't ib do ip the morning !” 

“This is morning—look out of the window 
and et see. Why, don’t you want her to 
come ” . 

‘ Because I would rather the were nob dis- 
turbed if there is no necessity for it,” 

“Qh, all right!” Rowley said, rather ill- 
humouredly—for he was a man particularly fond 
Coe Pe 

per f wen! 

into the servants’ hail, where most of the 
domestics were in excited groups dis- 
cussing Lady ’ death. He paused be- 
dae a bans of three women, one of whom was 
ust saying, ‘‘ it’s all very fine for you to say 80). 

ah Blosse, but I'll stick to my own opinion, 
a you were head housemaid fifty times 
over » 


So Hannah Blosse was not in bed after all, aa 
Mrs, Redwood had given him to suppose. 

Mr, Rowley, as he joined the three women, 
caught himself wondering why the housekeeper 
had tried to prevent his interview with her. 

** I thought you had gone to get a snooze,” he 
observed to Hannah, who was a tall, heavy- 
looking woman, with black hair; “ but you all 
seem alike in preferring —* sleep. I sup- 
pose Mrs, Alec Beresford {s only person in 
the house who is sensible.” 

“ Mra. Alec Beresford |” repeated three voices 
at once, in different tones, ' why, she is no- 
where to be found, and goodness only knows 
what has become of her.” -  . ” 


(To be continued. ) 
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WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 





t the grounds Beatrice was looking over 
the papers which she had extracted from the 
dead man’s pockets. 

At length a low cry broke from her li At 
‘Yast she found 


Beatrice tore it into a thousand shreds. 

She was about to fling them to the breeze, but 
the thought that some one ht come across 
aod find out the terrible truth stayed 


There was but one thing to do, and that was [ 


to burm them. Sho hid the papers under 
m stone. 

“ are safe—safe for the present there,” 
she muttered. ‘To-morrow I will come here, 
bringing matches, and burn them-—yes, burn 
them. Let Lawyer Jordan who drew the psper 
up if he can that ft ever existed. My 
word is just as good as his, and even Miss Daly 
‘will not dare go against me. We will say that 
Lord Pelham told this in the ce of both of us 


Ha! ha! never!” 
Lawyer Jordan was among the fire! to hear of 
‘Lord Pelham’s death, and the story that was 
oing the rounds of the prese that beautiful 
trice was his heiress. He said to himself 
that it was his duty to correct the impression at 


once. 

He had a dim recollection of this subject being 
broached the day he dined with Beatrice, and 
‘partook of too much wine. Still if was so vague 
in his mind that he was not sure whether such 
& bry oer ne fag capaho or ay no he had 
juet imagined {t. He lost no time presenting 
himeelf at the place where Beatrice was 


we re is no 


ing up the papers, and he would not have that 
‘happen for all the world, 

_ He took Beatrice on one side and gently told her 
the truth. He was rather dumbfounded at the 
way she took the intelligence. 

“Why, my dear Mr, Jordan,” she said, with 

anperb “you must have dreamed all 
‘that! Only a moment before he died he called 
Miss eg Ss ng to his side, telling me that I 
‘was his » his lawfal oe, and 
that he had concluded to now give his knowledge 
to the world.” 
Pe ' a found that he would have much 
‘difi culty trying to persuade Beatrice that 
quite the contrary would be found to exist when 
Lord’ Pelham's private papers were examined. 

“Try and realise it, my mur- 





for blasted hopes, bec b ~do 

chide me for uttering the truth—I—I—love you, 
sweet Beatrice. I cannot bear to see your heart 
distressed. I would gtve all this world to be 


able to bring smiles to lips. I love 
rick saan, but that, wich 
I have I lay at your feet, pleading with you to 


Pi Tag make an enemy of him,” she con- 
She had been so successful with the warder of 


ce,” he sald, anxfously. 
* Am I to bélieve that is a of hope for me} 
, silence gives consent, 

“ Your is very sudden, Mr, Jordan,” 
she murmured. “I cannot say ‘Yes’ to you 
without knowing you better.” 

“Tam always just ac you see me,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘If I do say so, E have fewer faulte 
than most men. Iam entirely willing to wait 

length of time that you may thiok reason- 
Beatrice, if you ohly give me hope that it 
will not be in vain, me,” he added, 
quickly, ‘‘do you care for—for—avy one else !” 
* No,” said Beatrice, looking at him de- 


murely, 

“ And you like me av well ‘as any obs whom 
you have met?” 

“ Yes—better!” she replied, giving him a 
sraile that was so bewitching it nearly turned the 


poor fellow’s head, 
“Then why aot betroth yourself to me here 
and now!” he asked, ly. “Take me three 


months on approval as your accepted lover ; if 
you do not like me at the end of that time you 
can dismiss me, and I will go my way.” 

“ It shall be as you wish, under one condition,” 
she whispered. 

'* Name it, and I shall be only too happy to 
concede If it is within my power to do so |” 

“Do not mention anything of the paper you 
say you drew up for Lord Pelham. Poor, sweet 
Hester fs dead ; {t will never do her any good if 


you were to publish your knowledge to the 
world ; it never do any harm [f you were 
Pelham 


os ee eternal silence. Even if Lo 
did ou to draw up such a paper it seemed 
that in last moments he changed his mind 
when he told me, iu Miss Daly’s presence, that I 
was his granddaughter and hefress.” 

The young man put his hand to his eyes as 
though to shut out the sunshine. 


realising how greatly tempted he was by this 
beautiful siren, whom he with all the love 
of his soul. 


me a few days to think {t over, Beatrice.” 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘ You must settle it 

ee and now. That will be a test of your love 
‘or me,” 

“T beg of you not to put it In that light,” he 
cried, earnestly. “Remember, my dear girl, the 
old lines : 

** *T could not love you, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.” 


You must make your choice here and now,” 
said Beatrice, drawing away from him. ‘‘ Any- 
thing that I bid you do should be considered a 
pleasure instead of a hardship.” 

“So it is truly, my dar!..¢,” he responded, 
“ And I repeat that you do not quite understand 
the nature of the request which you ask of me.” 
“I do not wish you to do that which you do 


bleeding. 
©“ No one must know of this—this—betrothal,” 
she sald, warningly, as they retraced their steps 
to the heuse. 
Fn dian igo amyl he asked. 
" Just as soon as I 
‘a 


as Lord daughter and heiress,” 
she replied, giving a very significant look. 
He shoul 


¢ house, but 
somehow « presentiment like a dark shadow oi 
impending evil fell over his, for which he could 
give no reason. , 

As he whirled back to the city by the next 
train his thoughts were utter chaos, 

What had he done? 

Seld his honour to a beautiful girl whom he 


\ 


; loved better than his own Iffe. 


"T could do anything for her sake |’ he cried. 

When he reached his office he found a number 
of clients waiting for him. 

" There le BF a fellow, a cripple, with no 
“nigger Besar ee to see you In regard to a case 
he wishes your advice on, His story Interests 
me.”’ 


“ Who is he?” asked Mr, Jordan. 

“ His name is Donald Lindsay, er something 
Iike that. Ib is a pity to see so stalwart a fellow 
crippled as he is.” 

“T will see him at once,” said the lawyer. 


OHAPTER XI. 


Let us now return to Hester, dear reader, on 
that memorable evening which followed Wynd- 
ham Powle’s departure. As the shadows of the 
night fell sround her a sadness stole Into her 
heart, for she ht of her lover's long absence 
and of his intense diesppointment whenhe wasun- 
able to marry her. The and all ite surround- 
ings seemed solitary and more lonesome sa hour 
after hour flew by. 

For awhile Hester gave herself up to —- 
conflicting thoughts which filled her mind 
vague wonder, 

She realised that she had just passed —— 
@ most remarkable sickness. Shs had but a 
recollection of what the cause of it was; neither 
could she fully understand why the answers con- 

it were shrouded in such complete mys- 
tery, instead of belng made plain to her. 

She puzzled her brain over the matter until 
she grew tired with her own thoughts, then sho 
went to her own room, aud, turning the light 
low, sought her couch. 

She had become exhausted, and the dim, mel- 
low light from the rose-coloured nae § soothed 
her, until at last she fell into a troubled sleep, 
and woke with o start as the soft tread and rust- 
ling of garments sounded near her, 

Is the faint, uncertain light Hester saw as 
figure glide swiftly to her pillow. She tried to 
raize herself on her elbow to see who the intruder 
was, but before she could arouse herself epffi- 
clently to do so she felt a handkerchief thrust 
into her face, and a peculiar odour soon locked her 
senses in unconsclouness, 








rl,” be 
mured, “but say to you td thia dire 
misfortune you have one friend who feels sorry 


not care to do and willingly for my sake,” 


The next moment she lay back upon her pil- 
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low, unconscious of all around her, a victim to 
that powerful drug—chloroform. 

** Tt is well over -with:her now,” muttered the 
strange woman, gliding te:'an outer door, noise 
lessly opening it, and motioning a.stalwart man, 
with a dark cloak under his arm, to enter, |“ She 
will not be a great deal of trouble tous hereafter. 
Hurry and remove her! We must get her away 
from here at once, Delays are dangerous.” 

Suiting the ‘action to the word, they carried 
the slight, motiouless fgure etealthily out to a 
close, lumbering carriage in waiting. 

A few moments later the ‘driver was bowling 
over the rough country roada‘with his inanimate 
burden, traversing mile after mile of the impenc- 
trable darkness toward a little hamlet where the 
foot of man seldom ever trod. Here he drew rein, 
and carried the still figure Into the isolated house. 

The man deposited her on a couch, then giving 
& Womun-—the sole occupant of the room—a sig: 
nificant glance, and mumbiing a few words to her 
in a low tone, he took his departure, telliog him- 
self that he was glad the uupleasnant job was 
over, ay he would never again set eyes on the 
young girl he had brought there, 

He breathed a sigh of relief as he left the 
house far behind him, and whipped up his horses, 
amd soon after the grey, dingy habitation was 
left behind, and that midnight ride was forgotten 
by the sturdy driver, who returned to his desti- 
nation by a circuitous route just as dawn ‘was 
breaking over the horizon and the early villagers 
were beginning to leave their honies. 

In the meantime Hester slept on, finally toss- 
ing uneasily upon the hard pillow which had 
been placed under her head. 

‘o last she opened her eyes, and bsheld in the 
garieh light a dark-skioned, familiar looking 
woman sitting opposite ber, and regatding her 
intently, 

Where am J—and who—are you!” asked the 
girl. 

“Only one question at a time, my fair lady,” 
was the response. ‘We have met before,” she 
added, as the large, wistful eyes fastened them- 
selves upon her. “You no doubt recognise me,” 
advancing towards the girl. 

Heater took a closer glence ab ber companion, 
and instantly she remembered who she was—tie 
woman whom she had given food and nourish- 
ment to when she called at Lord Pelham’s house 
before the disastrous fire, to eee Beatrice. 

She also remembered that through her infla- 
ence she had eecuréd her a position in their 
household, and she had given the name of Ann 
Reardon, 

One day she had suddenly disappeared. Hester 
tried to remember what had happened after that, 
but her memory was too weak to aid her, aud 
she was obliged to content herself with the pre- 
s@nt situation, knowing that she was at ber mercy 
in the etrange place where she found herself. 

“ Won’ you answer me one queation }” pleaded 
the girl. 

‘© Don’t expect me to answer too much. Go 
on |” snapped the woman, impatiently. 

*" Why is it I have been brought here?” asked 
Hester, “and by whose orders? Only tell me 
that.” 

*T cannot explain those details to you. You 
may as well know first as last that I am eworn 
to secrecy, and that you are to remain a prisoner 
here, maybe for years,” 

“ Tam—to—remaia here—a prisoner, in this 
gloomy, solitary house, doomed to banishment by 
some unknown person?” Hester repeated, look- 
ing round her in und{eguised terror, ‘I would 
rather die and end it all!” 

Who had brough» this misery upov her How 
could she end it? Tt was a cruel awakening for 
the young girl from her beautiful dream of love 
and comiug marriage with her adored lover, 
Wyndham Powis, 

Poor Hester ! She prayed tha» death might 
kindly end her sufferings. She had not the 
physical courage to fight against her fate, but 


hopelessly sunk beneath the first blow, and made. 


no attempt to rally, realising that this new life 
of isolation would be harder to bear than her 
past trials, because she no longer had bright 
prospects to look forward to. There seemed no 





relief from those gloomy walls and :awfal sur- 
roundings in which she found herself. 

Then another complication arose. With the 
dullness of: the place, the girl’s mind gave way 
entirely, Sheforgot who she was, forgot even 
her young lover, Wyndham Powis, who was 
dearer to her than life itself, 

At the end of the first week Beatrice, carefully 
disguised in ao long travelling-cloak and heavy 
veil, tiade her way to the Icnely mountain cabin. 
Reardon saw her coming, and hurried down the 
path to meet her. 

“ Well,” she said, breathlezaly, “‘ are you having 
much trouble in keepiog the girl here?’ I-dare 
not go near the house, leat she should see me,” 

The woman shook her head. 

“You need have no fear about her recognising 
you ; she’ has lost her memory entirely. Take 
my word for ft, she will never recover ft again.” 

‘€ Are you sure of that #” questioned Beatrice. 

“T have seen several such “éases,”” answered 
Reardon ; “and in every Instance memory was 
lost for ever 1” 

The wicked gleam that came’ into Beairice’s 
eyes was not pleasant to see. 

"We will sit down here and talk a few 
moments, anyhow,” she said, throwing herself 
down on # mossy log.” “I suppose you are anx- 
fous to know how I am getting on with the 
Pelham fortune, aren’t you?” 

* Yes,” said the woman ; “you are all I have 


in the world; why shouldo’t I feel interested} 


Your gain or loss means everything to me!” 

Beatrice bit her Jips with vexation, She was 
not pleased to be reminded of their relationship 
in this manner. Bat it would not do for her te 
show her feelings. 

‘There does not seem to be any fear but that 
I shall win,” said Beatrice, jubilantly. “ Noone 
doubts my story—not even Wyndham Powis— 
who, by way, returned yesterday. He was 
fairly wild over the disappearance and supposed 
death of Hester. But, msa-like, after hie grief 
eubsides, he will be looking round for someone 
else. Already he is depending ou me for conao- 
lation.” 

‘* How much do you think you will get out of 
the estate?” asked Ann Reardon tatching her 
breath. 

"Ib is almost Impoesible to tell the exact 
amount—it, will run into millions.” 

The woman’s eyes sparkled—she laughed a 
little low laugh. 

‘You may believe me, you owe all your good 
luck to me, Beatrice. If it had not been for my 
clever manosuvering in placiog you side by side 
with the wealthy woman’s child, knowing thao 
they would never be able to tell which was which 
you would never have had these riches.” 

“ Perhaps, after all, you could not tell which 
waa which,” cried Beatrice, - 

‘The eyes of my babe were dark, the other 
babe’s were blue, Besides, you have alittle scar 
directly over your heart, which is the counter- 
part of one over my own, You are so like your 
father in every feature there could be no denying 
your identity, while Hester grows more like her 
mother and the Pelhama every hour of her life.” 

« What do you propose to do with her ?” said 
Beatrice, harably. “I shall never be safe until 
she is effectually out of the way, and you know 
delays are dangerous.” 

"That matter can be settled later on,” said 
Ann Reardon. 


Assured that she would not ba recognised, |. 


Beatrice ventured towards the house. Hester 
was sitting listlessly by the window, her thin 
hands folded over her lap, 

She did not glance up as they entered. Beatrice 
crossed the room and stood looking at her, bat 
Hester did not even see her. 

* Come,” said Ann Reardon, “you must come 
and eat now,” radely shaking the girl's delicate 
shoulder. 

Mechanically, without raising her eyes, the girl 
partook of the food which was seb before her, 

Beatrice turned away; the sight was nob 
pleasant to see, She did not even feel remorse 
for whav she was about to do, f 








wan Y 


CHAPTE® XLI. 


“I sosr slipped away from the house,” said 
Beatrice, “I grew so anxious about you and 
the girl that I could nob rest. No one dreams 
that you are scarcely a mile distant from where 
they have been searching for you. It is hard for 
me to get food for you.” — 

“Tt is harder for me to stay here,” muttered 
Ann Reardon or Mary Seymour, as we will here- 
after call her. 

“ A little patience and all will be well with us,” 
said Beatrice, “Jast ag soon as I come into 
possession of the Pelham -millions then all our 
worry will be over.” , ; 

Mary Seymour grumbled a reply which 
Beatrice did nob quite catch, 

” You said that you would bring me something 
that I would like better,” ahe sald, angrily, as 
she looked over the contents of the basket which 
Beatrice bad brought. 

“It was my intention to do so,” answered 
Beatrice, ‘‘but Mies Daly, kept such a watch 
upon the wine cellar that ip was impossible for 
me to slip any out.” 

“You might have stepped out and bought 
some for me, 

“That would never have done. I am known 
to so many people of the village that it would 
have caused great comment,” 

“Comment!” raubtered Mary ours 
* "That shouldn’t atand in the way when I want 


anything. ‘ 

‘It is nob an easy matter for a young lady to 
step into a place and call for a bottle of brandy.” 

Mary Seymour's face darkened. 

“It I wasn’t up here tending to your business 
I conld get it myself.” 

‘* Don’t worry me; be patient for a little 
while, and I tell you that all will be well when F 
got the money.” : 

“T will trust you ; bub woe betide you if you 
attempt to deceive me!” 

Beatrice laughed uneasily, ' 

* When I do, then there may be time for com- 
plaint, bat not until then,” answered 
attempting to & 


long. 1 ranst go now, or some one at the house 
will be looking forme, When I come next time 
1 hope to have some better news to tell you, and 
I want you to help me by thinking of some way 
that we can rid ourselves of Hester forever, You 
do nos know how important this matter is to 
me, and how she stands ip the way of one and 
all of my interests, even to m eritance. If 
she were ever to to be seen alive {t would be 
the means of causing a thorough investigation of 
all the past, and of ruining my future, and yours 
as well.” 

With these ciscomforting words Beatrice took 
her leave. 

The fates seem to ald me,” she muttered. 
“Hester will notlong remain in that They 
do not know that it was recently occu by a. 
family who died of « terrible fever, I never 
rest easy until Hester—Hester and the. woman 
with her, are out of my way forever. As smart 
as Mary Seymour is, she will fiod that [ am as 
amart as ahe is—ay, and a trifle smarter. 
She does not know that disease lurks in the very 
air of thore rooms, and that ite effect is swift and 
certain,’ 


She rubbed her white hands together, 

That week had told upon Mary Seymour 
greatly. 

She could not understand the lageltude which 
seemed bo be stealing over her, 

“Tt cannot, be that Beatrice pub anything in. 
the food,” whe thought, suspiciously, “* No ;my 
sense of taste is so acute that I would be sure to 
detect it. No, it isnot that,” — 

Hester never called for food. The sense of 
hunger seemed to lie dormant within her. 

Mary Seymour was glad of iis a few days 
later, when food became scarce. . There was 
barely enough for herself, When this alarming 
state of affairs became known to her the spirit 
of self preservation asserted itself, She took 
most of the food herself, allowing Hester scarcely 
enough to keep body and soul together. 

But the girl did nob complain, Oa the con- 
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trary, she would insist upon dividing her smal! 
pittance with this woman whom she did not know 
was her foe, 


“You must have the greatest share,” she 
would plead, putting her arm around Mary Sey- 
mour, “I can do without it. I am not hungry, 
and you—you seem to want food so.” 

She would even give Mary Seymour the 
choicest bits on her plate. 

“Why do you do this?” asked Mary Seymour 
one day. * You need this perhaps more than 
I do, 

“Because I love you,” was the astounding 


he 
ohn cup which Mary Seymour wag holding 
fell to the floor with a crash, It was the first 
time in her hard, lonely, bitter life that she had 
ever heard those mysterious words from any 
human lips. 

Why should you love me?” asked the woman, 


ly. 
eens you are bo kind to me,” said Hester, 


wearily. 

A flush of shame burned the woman’s face for 
an instant, Words seemed to choke her. How 
could she carry out the plan that Beatrice had 
marked out for her against the girl who was 
almost an angel? She thought lopg and earnestly 
over the matter, 

“I—I caanot deprive the poor thing of life,” 
she muttered. “ Bad as I am, I cannot bring my- 
self to do that, I will take her far away and give 
her her freedom... Who knows but that in years 
to come I might have to depend upon her for 
“<r. {n niy old age if Beatrice proves false to 
me? She would do for me what my own flesh 
and blood would not,” she murmured, with a sigh 
as she bent over the sleeping girl, who was wast- 
ing away to a shadow. 

Suddenly Heater opened her eyes. Mary Sey- 
mour drew back. There was almost a light of 
veayon in the glance. 


‘(Zo be continued.) 











SHROUDED IN MYSTERY. 


—10t— 


(Continued from page 55.) 


“T daresay I shouldn't have to go far to find 
out who {t was,” replied Sampson, whose eye 
happened jast then to alight on Robert. “ You 
De off, you young rascal, and get them glasses 
washed before I have the pleasure of pulling 
your ears ;” an order which the page hastened to 
obey, after having placed the finger of one hand 
to the meer fg the “ieall placing the hind 
me to his nose In a cant way at the 
back of the butler, ied i 

He was apparently very busy when he heard 
the footeteps of the latter sopreteing the 
pantry, to whick he hastened with the agility of 
a cad ‘the kitchen, where he had been relat- 
ing to the kinchenmaid how he had taken the old 
’un in, the disrespectful designation by which he 
Oe cee coal thing b 

“You naaghty, -for-nothing boy,” said 
Mrs. Bunkin, who happened to have overheard 
the conversation, “Tl just tell Mr. Sampson 
ae in which you insult him behind his 
bac ” 


But Mr, Sampson befng too much engaged at. 
he time in decanting wine for the evening ball 

which was to take place, paid little attention to 
that mag, bs bert 4 

The large dintng-room, from which all the 
furniture was removed, with the exception of the 
chairs, which, with others hired for the occasfon, 
were placed round the walls, wae converted into 
& ball-room ; the carpet had been taken up, and 
the floor slightly polished, a large lump of chalk, 
for the services of the dancers, being placed at 
éach corner, 
At mre the ee sfatlenat, ato flags 
were tas grou tween the family 
portraits in their massive frames, surmounted by 

toons of evergreens, which extended all round 
the apartment. 

Tovitations to all the neighbouring villages, 








from which all the élite of the same were | assertion to the contrary, Addie had almost suc- 
otpagee beonoap ag Ages country town, which a : the fatigue sg 80 not _ 
was a m one, the officers of the regiment * You, L am gettin now,” she replied 
were Feces onan res together mics an | “ go trre ‘we rE a and then, dear, to reek.” 
assemblage, briliiant scarlet and gold, which, Lin’ er arm within that of her husband, 
mingling with the varied and seanek dpunes of | she weaned to her room, not forgetting first to 
the ladies, combined to cause such an effect as | peep in ov, to the young mother, the prettiest 
was never before seen within the walle of The | picture to be seen ; their baby boy quietly sleep- 
Olives, | ing in his little cot, one rounded arm raised above 
Sampson, who had never witnessed such before | his head, as the other was carelessly thrown 
in his time, was 80 overcome with the music and over the pee which it rivalled in its yr 
excitement that he became, as James the cockney | whiteness, whev, Improseing a soft kiss on the 
footman styled ib, slightly intoxicated ; whilst the dimpled cheek where the dark, long lashes rested, 
latter gentleman, who could not, when the band | she sought the reat she so much needed, 
struck up, resist the temptation of whirling | 
mademolselle round the servante’ hall, declariog, 
as for himself, be was in hecstacies,” which 
Mrs, Buokin mistaking for hysterics treated 
accordingly. { 
The girls from the Reotory were not allowed to | 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Tux months have passed rapidly away since 


return to Bramington that night, or, rather, the | the events of the last chapter. Captain and Mre. 
Lipscombe have settled down in their London 


next morning, the festivities not breaking up uatil 
long after the streak of dawn had appeared in the | home ae a very matter-of-fact husband aud wife ; 
the roses have ae bloomed and withered 
y 


eastern eky, 
" You are very tired, Addie!” said Maurice to | beneath 9 summer sky and the rich golden harvest 


his wife, as the last guest departed, and they | been gathered into the granarles, 
returned to the room, now looking desolate aud, O’er the grave, where the fron raila divide it 
miserable, as the early rays of the coming day | from the burial ground, the last flower has shed 
looked In through the windows on the bare floor | its last fragrance, to paes away for ever, and many 
and tawdry decorations of the preceding eveniag. | a fresh mound has been raised in the little 
The boards were covered with shreds of dif- | churchyard since that Christmas, one year since, 
ferent coloured dresses as they were torn from | when Mr, and Mra, Davering were jaid to their 
the backs of the fair owners as they whirled | last rest. 
round in the ma¢y dance; but notwithstanding | The stone placed by loving hands has even 
her fatigue, Addie stayed long in the forsaken become moss-grown, losing the virgin whiteness 
room, conversing with her husband, after the , which ib possessed when first erected, as again 
remainder of the household had retired to rest. | the snow falls over church and plefo, and the 
Since Mr. Davering’s death the custom of ; Christmas belis ring ont in the frosty air, 
going all round the rooms the last thing was dis- Mr. Borun is hale and hearty as ever, as with 
pensed with, Maurice having sufficient feith in | one hand enclosed in that of little Ally, now 
those around him not to fear for the safety of | grown into Maude’s cast-off clothes, he wende 
the relics which his father had guarde1 with jea- | his way acroes the fields, deriving benefit from 
lous care, the sharp morning breeze. . 
“Why, you are falling asleep, darling!” said “A glorious day this, Mr. Boyd?” said te 








Maurice, after a while, as, notwithstanding her | former, as the latter, with his wife (Miss Gruc- 
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some of old), meets him In the snow-covered 
land ; ‘‘and a merry Chriet mas to you.” 

‘ The same to you, sir!” returned the farmer, 
whilat his wife endorsed bis good wishes, telling 
Ally to give her love to her mamma and sisters. 

“ All well up at The @lives, 1 hope, sir?” 
continued Mr, Boyd. 

“Yes, thank you, replied the Rector. “ Mrs. 
Davering has got » little daughter ; I suppose 
you know 

* No, eir, I didn’t,” was the reply, which Mrs. 
Boyd resented by telling her husband he ought 
to be ashamed of bimself, as she had told him 
the news a month ago when the baby was born. 

“ Well, my dear, you do speak so much and so 
fast,” replied the farmer, apologetically, “ that 
youmustexcuse me if I do sometimes forget what 
you say. Besides which, you know, parson,” he 
continued, addressing Mr. Borun, ‘‘ babies isn’t 
much in my line, with all respect to Mra. 
Davering.” 

Mrs. Boyd slightly frowned at this assertion; 
but their ways lying in different directions, and 
as standing to talk with a cold easterly wind 
blowing in one’s face is more conducive to ob- 
— ® cough than to the pleasure of conversa- 
tion, that lady proposed that it was time to return 
bomewards, 

‘Well, good-day,” said Mr. Borun ; ‘' we shall 
see you at church to-morrow, I suppose,” and 
with an asaurance that he would, Mr, Boyd fol- 
lowed in the footateps of his wife, who had already 
moved homewards., 

"The Lipscombes will be here to-morrow,” 
said Addie to her husband the same day, as they 
were talking over the arrangements they had 
made for the Christmas festivities. 

The winter day was fast waning, and Maurice, 
aiter having told his wife that he thought she had 


made a mistake, again read the letter the latter | 


had received that morning from Christine. 

“ Ah, I thought you were wrong!” he said. 
“ It is to day they are coming,” and no sooner 
were the words out of his mouth than a thun- 
dering rat-tat resounded on the hall-door, and 
Christie's voice was heard in the entrance. 

“Oh, you dear darling!” cried Addie, as she 
rushed to meet her friend—not the sad-faced 
Christie who had stood in that sombre hall a year 
previous, with the tears streaming down her 
pretty face; but the happy joyous young wife, 
who nearly upset Mre. Davering, who was not 
very strong, as she enfolded ber in a rather rough 
embrace, 

‘She'll be the death of your wife, Maurice,” 
said the Captain, alluding to Chriatie’s enthuai- 
astic greeting. “Hold hard there!” he cal 
out, not to his wife, but to the servant, who wi 
sbout to move off with the trap from which they 
had just alighted ; “ we'll have those things out 
before you go.” 

And accordingly Robert's services wera called 
on by Sampson, who always enforced the page to 
perform any service which was not agreeable to 
his feelings, and as he preferred remaining in the 
warm hal] to proceeding to the trap to bring in 
what it contained that duty devolved on the 
younger party, 

From the luggage and hampers the same con- 
tained Addie might have presumed the Captain 
and his wife bad intended to take up their per- 
manent abode at The Olives, and Maurice was 
uvable to restrain a hearty laugh at the sight of 
the turkeys, hares, &c, which they had brought 
as freemen for their host. 

ced kind of you, Lipscombe, old fellow,” 
be said ; “ but you know, my boy, we have more 
already thau we know how to get rid of of that 
kind of thing down here,” 

“Then burn them,” said the Captain, who 
looked rather crest-fallen, whilst Christine 
almost felt inclined to quarrel with Maurice for 
what she considered was most ungracious on his 
part. 

“No, we won't,’’ said Addie; “we will send 
them off to papa, where poultry and game are 
not quite so plentiful as they are here,” 

And eo it was arranged, to the satisfaction of 
all, and Mrs. Borun was delighted, as on the 
same evening they were delivered at Bramington 
with Mrs, Lipscombe’s love. 

‘You are not crose with me, Christie, are 





SS ee 





you?” as later on he advanced to her side, 
where she sat nursing the uew baby, as Ally 
called it. 

“Cross? No,” she replied; ‘but it would 
serve you right if Hilton was to run away with 
Addie really, as you made him once do in 
faney.” 

“Hush, Christie,” said Maurice, as a tinge of 
pain paesed over his countenance, ‘don’t name 
that, dear, it bears too strongly on a painful 

aad,” 
' ‘Forgive me, Maurice, I did not mean it 
should, but what about this young lady } What 
is she to be called?” said Christine, referring to 
the baby on her knees. 

“Well, I wish to call her Addie, but her 
mother insists on her being named Bertha.” 

“Bertha!” repeated Christine, sadly; but 
the nuree entering at the time, and relieving her 
of the little stranger, she said no more respect- 
ing the choice made for the infant’s name, 

pscombe had quite recovered his disappoint- 
ment with regard to his rejected gift, and as 
little Master Edward Davering fully appreciated 
the one he bad brought him—a rocking 
horse—he was quite satisfied. 

“Send him to bed, Addie,” said Maurice at 
last, as the young gentleman became exceedingly 
troublesome in monopolising the Osptain’s ser- 
vices In the guidance of his wooden steed ; and 
on the reappearance of nurse he was carried 
away, kicking and screaming to such an extent 
as almost to drown the sound of the bells as 
they rang in-another Christmas, and the crunch- 
ing of wheels on the frosty ground was heard at 
the same time, 

“I said they'd come,” said Addie, as, jumping 

, she was about to rush into the hall, when 
urice prevented her. 

"You stay here, dear,” he said; “I'll go, 
You will only catch cold,” and a few minutes 

ter the Rector and his wife with the four girls 
— ushered into the presence of the assembled 


ak though you would have been disap- 
do not think we should haye come, 
> voy ” anid Mrs, Borun, as she clasped Addie in 
her arms, wishing her a merry Christmas. 

“ And dou’ tb you wish the same to me, Mra. 
Borun ?” laughed the Captain, as she turned to 
shake hands with him and Christine. 

"Well, I left the Rector to do that in my 
name,” ehe answered, ag she kissed the former 
‘But ien’t this an awfal hour to come out!” 


“ Not at all,” answered Christine; “our only 
fear was that you would nod be here.” 

“Mamme has slways such a lot to do on 
Christmas Eve, and we could not, or rather 
would not come without her,” said the girls. 

But Sampson now entering with a large bow) 
of punch, Robert following with a tray of 
glasses, which narrowly escaped broken be- 
fore he placed them on the table, conversa- 
tion for the time almost ceased—at least with 
regard to any topic but that which was now 
uppermost in the thoughts of all—as filling each 
glaes to the brim Maurice-raised his own, wishing 
each and all a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year, as he drained it to the dregs. 

Aad not alone in the dining-room was the 
toast proposed, for Sampson, by the order of his 
master, had prepared the same for the servante’ 
hall, where, even to the kitchenmaid, each and 
everyone’s health was drunk, and the compli- 
ments of the season paseed from one to the 
other. 

“It doesn’t seem like a year since the poor 
master was taken out, does it?” sald Mrs. 
Bunkin, as she took her glase from the hand of 
Mr. Sampson. 

“No, that [t don’t,” replied that individual, 


regardless of grammar; “and I iittle thought, 


when we were a preparin’ for the festive season 


} ~~as such It always was ab The Olives—that that 


same one would have been Mr. Davering’s last 
Obristmas,” 
[THE END.] 
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FACETIA, 


** Bapn’r I better pray for rain to-day, deacon ?” 
“ N-not to-day, domine; I think the wind isn’t 
right.” 

* Have Scribbler, the author, and his wife 
madeup!” “Oh, yes. She now reads what he 
writes, and he eate what she cooks,” 

A DISTINGUISHED American, travelling !n Russia, 
was heard to exclaim : “* Here's # nice fix I’m in; 
invited to dine with the Czar, and no insurance 
on my life.” 

Ciara; “ Dear me 1 Those toilet things I 
ordered haven’t come.” Maude: “ Then I don’t 
=a you'll have the face to go to the ball to- 
night.” 

Reap: “I hear that Penn’s new play has no 
villain in it.” Wright: “It doesu’t need any. 
The play itself is perfectly villainous.” 

Jorus: ‘*Brown fs very careful about his 
children, ien’t he?” Jenkins : “ Yes ; he’s try- 
ing to bring them up ia the way he should have 
gone.’’ 

JULIE: 
matquerade par’ 
I can understan 

your looks.” 

Etta; “I don’t think much of this new photo- 
graphy.” Stella; “Why not?” Ella: “At 
the rate they are going on the next thing, you 
know, they will be photographing your age.” 

Norse Graz: ‘‘I lost sight of the child, mum, 
and———” Mistress: ‘Good gracious! Why 
didn’t you speak to a policeman!” Nurse Girl: 
“T was speaking to wun all the toime, mum.” 

Mrxmiz: “ Oh, I’m euperstitious about Friday.” 
Ida : “* Would you decline a proposal on Friday *” 
Minnie: “ Well—ah! if it was satisfactory In 
other respects I might think it unlucky to 


Hussanp: “What did you think when you 
heard the chandelier fall in the night!” “I 
thought that you had been detained on ‘ busi- 
neces’ again, and were ’getting upstairs as quietly 
as you could,” 

In Rausela teachers are none too well paid. At 
a scholastic meeting some one the toast : 
" Long live our * What on?” 
asked a cadaverous-looking epee, rising in 
his seat. 

“There goes Mrs, Marry 
come to Monte Carlo for ?” 
rid of her rheumatism.” 
bring her three daughters along!” 
wants to get rid of them, too,” 

“Yus, madam, I remember very well your 
beyinesiene “ Well, I put it on a very im- 
pertant and posted it, It has not been 

want you to understand that I shall 
Ferree 9 oe badly epee hy 
“T waver saw more perfect acting than Miss 
Spot’s at that amateur performance,” said Mrs. 
. “She wasn’t in the cast, was she?” 
asked Mr. Bray. “No; she sat in the front seat 
and looked as though she evjeyed it.” 

Parent: “Doctor, something is the matter 
with me. Sometimes my mind is a pexfech 
blank, and my memory constantly fails me. I 
wish you would treat me.” Doctor: “I will ; 
but in view of the peculiar nature of your case, 

Steel want my fee in advance,” 

ly doesn’t pay, unless it be of 
the je ar roy used by an Irishman to his 
emp! a coal oat ga proposed to 
discharge him because ‘‘he couldn’t learn any- 
thing.” “ Well, I ‘ve learned one thing since I’ve 
been with you,” said Pat, ‘‘What’s that?” 

“ That 18 cwt. make a ton.” Pat was retained. 
breaking stones one day ona 
coumtry road in Wales, when a gentleman came 
‘Bother these stones! Take 


“George said I looked lovely *t the 
last night.” Jennie- “ Yes, 
how s mask would improve 


em. What does she 

“She wants to get 
“But why does she 
** Oh, she 


“Don’t you think, y 
l’d better take ‘em to heaven? 
They'll be less in your honour’s way there,” 








Mr. Haynack: 
visitin’ here sez thet Sally Spriggins w’ot went 
from here tew th’ city is entirely uncuflitticated. 
Mre, Hayback: “Lan’ enkes, the pore gal! | 
W'en will they larn tew turn off th’ gas instid 
uv blowin’ it out, 

A GROCER displays a sign reading: “ Eggs, | 
guaranteed, twopence.” A customer, finding 

half his purchase unfit for uee, sometimes comes 
= one “Vell,” remarks the pro- 
ptietor, blandly, ‘ve guarantee dem to be eggs, 
Dot is all.” r ch ” 

A LITTLE Boy, writing a composition on the 
zebra, was requested to describe the animal and 
to mention what it was useful for. After deep 
reflection, he wrote: “The zebra is like the 
horse, ouly striped. It is chiefly used to illustrate 
the letter ‘Z.’’ 

‘*So delighted to see you again! Why, you 
are scarcely altered,” said Mrs. Pendergast, 
meeting an old acquaintance. “So glad; and 
how little changed you are,” replied Mrs. "Mac- 
intosh. ‘‘ Why, how long is it since we met? ” 
* About ten years.” “And why have you never 
been tosee me?” “My dear, just look at the 
weather we have had!” 

Erxet: So your ladies’ whist club has dis- , 
banded?” Maud: “Yes. You see, after the 
third or fourth trick we couldn’} remember 
what were trumps,” Ethel: “Why didn’t 
you leave the trump-card on the table, then?” 
Mand : ‘“ We tried that; but after the third or 
fourth trick we couldn’t remember who it be- 
longed to," 
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writes :— 


I summoned my Doctor, but he 
friend strongly advised me to try 


I did so, and a most remarkable 
place. 
brought from death to life. 
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LAY PREACHER, of BRACEBRIDGE, LINCOLN, 


“ Awhile ago I was taken seriously il] and suffered 
most severely from pain in the stomach arising from 
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SOCIETY. 


Tas Queen of Greece is so devoted to flowers 
that she delights to share with others her plea- 
sure in them. By her orders large quantities 
are distributed in the hospitals of Athens twice 
& week, 


THE Queen’s Coronastion-ring is ‘never out of 
her aight, and is worn by her every evening. It 
isa band of gold containing « cross in rabies 
surrounded by white brilliaute. A Coronation- 
ting is supposed to symbolise the wedding of the 
Sovereign with the nation, 


Parnor Cunistray of Denmark is the tallest 
prince {a Europe—and out of Europe for the 
matter of that—althongh the Crown Prince of 
Sweden and Prince Carisvian’s own fellow life 
guardaman, Peiuce Jean of Orleans, both run 
him closes, Neither of these have, however, the 
strappiog frame and fine physique of this young 
Danish Prince, who Is a good all-round sports- 
man, a capital horseman, and an enthusiastic 
wheelman, 


THe Queen fs to return to Windsor from 
Balmoral on the morning of Friday, June 18th, 
aud the Prince of Wales will proceed to the 


Castlo on that day, after sitending the races at | 


Ascot, in order to finally settle with Her Majeaty 
ali the minor details of the various functions 
of the following week. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales will djue and sleep at the 
Castle on Friday, the 15th, and are to return to 
London the next morning, in order to receive 
the various Royal personages who will arrive in 
town from the Oontiuent on that day and on 
Sunday, the 20th, ‘The Dake and Duchers of 
Connaught are to be the guests of the Queen at 
Windsor from Saturday, the 19:h, until Monday, 
the 21st, when they will accompany Her Majesty 
to Londou, The Empress Frederick and several 
members of her family are to arrive at Windsor 
ou Saturday, the 19th, 


THE Queen has expressed a wish that a hymn 
should be sung at the open-alr Thankeglviug 
Servico in St. Paal’s Churchyard on June 22ad, 
It is quite likely that ‘All people that on earth 
Go dwell” will be sung ab the opening of the 
service, and “ Now thank we all our God” (the 
favourite hymn of the Emperor Frederick) at the 
close, At the Jubilee service in Westminster 
Abbey, In 1587, the music was very fine, but it 
was afterwards regretted by the Queen that the 
programme had not included one well-known 
and almple hymo, in which the congregation 
might have joined, as such a liftiog-up of united 
voices would have flooded the whole church. 
The order of St. Paul's eervice will be submitte’ 
to the Queen directly after Her Majesty has 
returned to Windsor from the Continent, as on 
hese occasions she fovarlably settles all details 
herself with the sesistancs of Princess Beatrice. 


Ture is some probability of a regular scheme 
of decoration being adopted for the Jubilee 
celebration, The usual plan olf stringing fags 
across the atreets, erecting masts with huge 
masias of bunting depending from one to the 
other, and having intermittent illaminations on 
houses and many leading streete of the 
motropolis results in a tous ensemble neither 
artietic nor effective, while it as often bappens a: 
not that the view of the procession Is partially 
or wholly obscured by thé flags and banting If 
the procession scheme fs carried ont much 
better sight-seeing opportunities would bs 
afforded the epectators, and the streeta will 
cartainly present a much more brilliant aspect. 
No streamers, according to this plan, will 
stretch across the streate, but along each side 
of the streets, connecting the Venetian masts, 
aud certain colours only will be used in certain 
streets, Thus, one will be all-red, white, and 
blue, avother all blue and yellow, another 
blue and white, or red and white, and it Ie 
alao stiggested that triumphal arches be freely 
used, and so decorated as to symbolise the 
principal events of the Queen’s long reign, 





STATISTICS, 


Neagty two-thirds of the population of Spain 
canuot read or write, 

Taxing it year In and year out, the coldest 
hour of each 24 Is 5 o’olock in the morning. 

THe most extensive came in the world is 
that of Rome, in which over 6,000,000 human 
beings have been interred. 5 

A statistictay has calculated that the human 
eye travels over 2,000 yards in reading an or- 
dinary-sized novel. The average human being 
Is supposed to get through 2,500 miles of 
reading in a lifetime, 





GEMS. 


Hx who atudfeth revenge keepeth his own 
wound green. 


Hoargpise up money in a miserly way can 
never be done without making a beggar of the 
man who does it. 


Powgr exercised with violence has seldom 
been of long duration, but temperance and 
rooderation generally produce permanence {in all 
things. ‘ 

Lyr us ever remember that he who lives for 
aelf and self alone is a failure, whilst he who 
renders honest loving service to his fellows, 
though he be poor and an outcast, unhonoured 
and unsung, is to all eternity a noble success. 


Soms people scorn to be taught, others are 
ashamed of it, as they would be of going to 
school when they are old; bub it is never too 
late to learn what it is always necessary to 
know, And ft is no shame to learn so long as 
we &re ignorant—that is to say, so long as we 
live, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


ee 


Fricasske or Vzeat.—Out in bits lean veal, 
and parboil in. salted water. Drain—off the 
water, dust the veal with flour, and brown in 
butter; add sufficient of the broth for the 
gravy to the browned butter, and thicken very 
little with flour. Toast bread, lay the slices 
on the platter, lay on each slice a part of the 
veal, and pour the gravy over the whole, Serve 
with mashed potatoes, 


Toap in THE Hor is a really good and inexpen- 
sive dish. Take one pound anda half of nice gravy 
beef, rump steak, Cut up the meat into neat 
pieces, flour 1b well, and season with pepper and 
galt. Pour four tablespoonfuls of flour into a 
basin, break into the flour two eggs, stir all 
together with s spoon, then add slowly a pint of 
new milk and mfx till you have a smooth batter. 
Place the beef in a pie dish with the batter, 
Bake etendily for two hours. This dish ts very 
good if steamed for the same time, It may also 
be made with cooked meat, 


Onance MarMatabe.—Four pounds bibter 
oranges, five pounds crystallised sugar, two 
lemons, water; wipe the oranges with a hard 
cloth, and pare the yellow part of the rind very 


thinly off, and cut it up in extremely slender. 


chips; then put those chips on fn a small eauce- 
pan with two breakfasteupfale of water, to boil 
slowly for half an hour. Remove all the skin 
from the oranges, break the pulp up « good deal, 
and put !t in s jelly-pan with five Lcxchtebboup. 
fuls of water to boil gently for helf an hour, 
atirriug occasionally ; then pour all this into a 
poluted flannel bag, and let It drain thoroughly ; 
put all the liquid thus obtained, the chips, the 
liquid in which they were boiled, and five pounds 
of mo on ing clean jelly-pan ; stir, and allow 
it to boil for a quarter of an hour; then skim 
and pot. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


AN umbrella covered with a —— 
material has found ite way into the Patent 
The holder is enabled to see where he is going 
when he holds iv before his face. 

Att Foors’ Day is 200 years old. Brady's 
** Clavis Calendaria,” published fa 1812, mentions 
that more than a centary previous the almanac 
designated the Let of April as “ All Fools’ Day.” 

Warcuzs are adjusted to heat and cold by 
being allowed to stand first in » room heated 
with dry heat to one hundred and. twenty 
degrees, and then in cold storage, being regulated. 
after each treatment. 

Eantaquakes occasionally profit mankind, as 
in the case of Ouzoun-Ada, & of the Osspian, 
which ia the starting-point of the Trans-Oaspfan 
Railway. The port was visited by an earthquake 
some years and since then it has become 
open to ateamers which coutd-not enter it before, 
owing to the ehallow water. ; 

Noumepsrrs of experiments have been made to 
test the speed and destination of corked bottles 
thrown into the sea at yarlous, portions of the 
world, The most remarkable example ever heard 
of was that in which @ bottle travelled 6,000 
miles fn about two years and a half; , ab 
the rates of six and a half miles a day. It 
travelled from 63deg. south latitude and 6Odeg. 
west longitude to Western Australia, 

Tue Parisian lady of fashion has evolved a new 
perfumery fad. She takes a dose of her favourite 

me directly after her bath, and {t will last 

lly twenty-four hours, By the ald of a 
morphine injector the B voices assimilates slowly 
with the blood, and gome time {fs ejected 
from the pores of the body, The process fx in- 
jurious, both because the majority of perfumes 
consists not only of unwholesome vegetable 
matter, but alec contain large quantities of pure 
alechol. 

A cam has been completed at Concord, New 
Tam pshire, which isipractically cylindrical inform, 
although this by po means interferes with the seat- 
ing arrangements, Ita chief claim lies fu the fact 
that each section of the sides, with windows of 
curved glass, slides up under the roof, just as the 
curtain of a roll-top desk dicappears as it is 
pushed upward, Juad as the sides disappear a 
running board drops down below the floor of the 
car and in the usual position on the outside, In 
this way the closed car Is transformed into an 
oper car. 

AManixe bicycle just invented Is cigar. shaped, 
and consists of an aluminium cylinder 10ft, long, 
tapering towards each end. There is regular 
bicycle machinery attached to the clgar-shaped 
craft, The rider occupies a seat upon wach of 
the strange crafs, and unleas he is accasto to 
riding he will find {b difficult to keep his balance. 
The pedals turn the sprocket wheel, which fo turn 
causes the clgar-shaped cylinder to revolve. 1b 
goes around with the rapidity of lightning, and 
pushes or screws {ts way through the water. At 
the back is a rudder for steering, which fs con- 
trolled by handle. bars. 

A Feencu engineer has prepared what he calls 
“a concentrated essence of vinic planta, the best 
of all methods for producing an ssquel wine,” 
He claims that his tablets contain all the qualities 
of natural wine, from which {t is. practically in- 
distinguishable, Not only does the compound 
possess a most egreeable flavour and delicate 
aroma, it is likewise unrivalled as a refresher of 
the slightly dameged wines that are customarily 
used diluted. The fresh taste and freedom from 
acidity of thie pseudo-wine lead to its being con- 
stantly mistaken for a geauine claret of the most 
approved vintage. The procesa of converting the 
tablets {nto wine fs simplicity itself” Phey have 
merely to be boiled fn s little waver, the decoc- 
tion when sufficiently cooke! being further 
Afluted and sweetened to taste. It is scarcely 


necessary to add that this notable invention has. 


been patented, that ite trademark bas been duly 
registered, and that already two gold medals of 
the first class have been awarded fn recognition of 
ites many virtues, 


» eee. ob Fa gf 24 84 B64 Be ye ae ee fs 2 fe gs gs 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


i cocmeseliindl 
‘Vrota.—There is no public institution. 
W. T.—Notice should certainly be given. 
learn could probably get particulars from the 


Surra.—You should have obtained a copy previous to 
tenancy, 

Joe Crow.—Orows,; as a rule, begin to build about 
1st March, : 


Mrmanps.--Wig makers would be the most likely 
customers, 


Ivqurrer.— Impossible for amateurs ; it would require 
expensive machinery. 

MzaG —No receptacle for soiled clothing, even if 
handsomely decorated, should be kept D's sleeping 
apartment, 

Horacte —The creditor is not bound to receive part 


payment of the debt, He can refuse it, and sue for the 
whole amount. 


Banorox.—Bangkok, the capital of Siam, is a floating 
- containing 70,000 houses, each of which floats on a 
of bamboo, 


Arrin.—Fresh fish should not be soaked in water 
before cooking; this treatment only ruins the flavour 
and makes it soft, 


Doute ~The same proportions; the coarse is 
when obtained, but the ordinary kitchen 
answers well, 

Kirry.—Pass a groaned oloth 
with ita tongue; that will set it to 
special food required. 
cial a ht et es eer 

ears ite r is 
Statute of Lirattations. haf 

F. Lb —Brasil is a Portuguese word 
live coal.” It was given in alluafon to the a 
red dyewood found in the forests. 


Pi yams pete having tried the aie 7 “ger 
6 canno' speak from experience we ive 
that they do what ts claimed for them. 

Frog.—Habitual coldness or numbness of the hands 
rm | be relieved by rubbing them fora short time in 

water, following with dry friction. 

Lavypry Marp.—The addition of a little powdered 
borax to cold starch tends to give the linen extra stiff- 
—_ and a little turpentine put into the boiled starch 

a lustre. 


used 
salt 


over it can reach 
itself; no 


ying “ae 
dance of 


Man sr.—The staing may be removed by washing tn 
soapy, and then in. clean, hot water, but we cannot 
ot the cashmere will not also 

come away with the treatment, 

Saran Janz.—The servant ye ng & month's 
notice, or proceedings may en against her 
for damages for @ her contract. The month's 
notice may be given at any time, 


Ustr.—The lines, 

“* Man wante but little hero below, 
Nor wants that little long,” 
are from Goldgmith’s poem ‘The Hermit.” 

Oup Reaper.—A simple disinfectant is made by 
putting some coffee in a saucer and im the centre a 
small piece of camphor gum, Light the gum with a 
match. ie tures, Siew ne Suess Se bem 
with it, The perfume is refreshing and 
well as inexpensive. 

Tommy Arkuva.—The term “infan 
be derived from’an ovent In 8 
ayante of Spain, havin 
marched to the aid of 
pa | Moora The 
and became dis 


and were 








} 
| 





Uswarry Mornsr ~—In registering » child both the 
father’s and & names are given, and also the 
information if or 

Lover or Carwpren.—You cannot by adoption obtain 
parental rights over an illegitimate child; but the 
mother may, of course entrust the child to your care | 
permanently if she 

O. T.~The acid has apparently taken off the enamel | 
glazes you can, of course, clean them by washing, but 

make them look " clean and bright,” if the glize, as 
we suppose, is off, we fear will be impossible, 

Wriiie.—As men with certificates are easily got nowa- 


ton 
the s appointment, or reference say 
individual has had experience in working dynwmos. 


WHEN I AM DEAD. 
Wun f am dead, 


Wainkixs.—A little almond oil rubbed over the 
wriukles will help smooth them out. Pass the fingers, 
dipped in ofl, from the outer corners of the eyes toward 
the nose. The oyés ehould never be rubbed when 
waking, but sponged with fresh water, in order to kcep 
wrinkles from appearing round the corners. 

M. L,—When brushing will not take them out such 
stains are often difficult to move without injury to tho 
colour, éspectally if contracted in towns where there is 
@ grost mixture in the mud. Yolk of egg mixed with 
aloohol laid oa the stains and allowed to dry, and when 
qnite dry scraped off, the ny rer, pegs of ega being 
rubbed off with « linen ng dipped in hot water, is often 
used with the best effect if the dye is firm. 

Kerru.-—The smallest inhabited fsland in the world is 
that on which the Bddystone Lighthouse stands, At low 
water it is thirty fect in diameter; at high water tho 
lighthouse, whose diameter at ‘he base is twenty-eight. 
and three-quarter feet, completely covers ft, Ib is in- 
habited by three persona. It Hes nine miles off tao 
Cornish coast, and fourteen miles south-west of Ply- 
raouth Breakwater. 


D, P, V.—The Old Testament menuseripis are in 





I would not have the rude and gaping crowd 
Around me gather, and ‘mid lamentations loud 
Bonnn tay oa sat lovtian soe, oxeeh,t 
oan my loss, at, ving me, forget, 
But I would have the heats y hearts 
Who, when misfortune came, so nobly did Seeks posh 
oft by thoughtful deeds their love expres 
These would I have, no more, no leas, 
When j am dead. 


.- When I am dead, 

I would not have the high and storied atone 
Placed o'er my grave, and then be left alone ; 
But I wonld have some things I once did love, 
Bre I did leave the world above, 

over me. each 8 year 
I'd have my friends renew them, and ec near 

thoughts upon the dear one laid below, 
on my ago, 


sod talk of Gen departed lon 
When lam d 


When I am dead, 
Forgive—oh, this I pray for more 


“Hebrow, the New Testament in Greek; none of the 


the comptlors had to depend on were copics of the 

ls in various different individvals: at 
widely separated intervals iu history ; the authenticity 
por genuineness of these copies have been proved’ in 
numberléss ways. 

Riguaad.—The only way by which you cau obtain 
admission to the ‘ Custom House service” is by being 
succesful at one or other of the competitions which 
take place frequently ; if F anon mean an outdoor ofiicer of 
Custom, then write to Secretar + Civil Service Com- 
mission, Cannon-row, Westmineter, S.W., for lat of 
subjects set to candidates for that position, with date 


free of charge. 
Ovexcrowy.—The offence of Marshal Ney, for which 
he was executed, was this. As soon as it wes abnouncod 


| in Paris that Napoleon had escaped from Elba and had 
landed 


in France, Noy was sent with an ariny to oppose 


| him. . Finding it impossthle to make bis soldiers fight 


ew their emperor, Ney joined the standard of 
apoleon once more, end fought most gallantly at 





than all— 
The anguish I hsve caused, the deed heyond recall. 
Think kindly of me aa I Ie so still 
80 poor a subject for an angered will. 
Think ot gome generous deed, some good word spoken, 
Of hearts bound up I found ajl sad and broken. 
Think gently when this last Jong «leep fa mine, 
And gaze upon my form with looks benign, 

When I am dead. 


Puyvtim.—Water which has heen , boiled. for om | 
of time should not be used for any kind of fc 
or ik, as long causes the water to lose its 
and ite mineral substances get deposited on the 
ttom and aides of the kettle, making the. water 
insipid and leas nourishing. 

Roman.—Man fs the only animal that has a real nose 
or chin. Horses have faces that are all nose, swine 
have snouts and elephants trunks; Hons have vast 
smelling o ; but none of them anything that can 
be separated from their and called a nose. It ts 
even more true of the chin, which is peculiarly human. 


Cuarrim.—No sensible person will ever wear a single 
eye-glass unless he ia blind of one eye, Its use means | 
t one eye is neither ed or unemployed, but ts 
engaged in ceuseless, though no doubt unconscious, 
‘oxés to see as much as ite more favonred fellow. 
straining fs as barmiul as anything could well be, and 
cannot fail to lead to the gravest results. 


Waterloo, After the second restoration of the Bourbons 
Ne: cape basely shot, despite the amnesty proviously 
pu , 

A. R. T,—Hslf pound flour, quarter. pound butter or 
margarine, half teaspoonful baking powder; put all thess 
ey anon your bakeboard and ¢hop the butter among 
the ; make ft Into a very dry paste with water, 
and roll this out in a long narrow strip ; fold it iu three, 
and turn it half round and roll it again; fold In three 
onee more; and turn half round aud roll out a little 
larger than the dish, and cover the pie very neatly with 
it; make an opening in the top and brush .over with a 
little egg ; put in the oven to bake for one hour. 








7 Weakiv: or Quarteriy, 

~ The yearly subscription 

for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, ts 
Hight Shillings and Bighpence, post-free. 


Act Bacon Nomeens, Parts and Yorumzs are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


ROBES ATP EE 


Tax Loxvos Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
Three-hai 





Mou —Tho safest cleanser ig a weak solution of 
coffee Water ; having shaken avd brushed out duet and 
femoyed apy grease or other stains, sponge carefully | 
over, do not wet the silk too much. It may be ironed | 
on the wrang side to give the fine lustre ff carefully | 


cau reatdore # 


Tas INDEX ro Vor. LXVIL. is Now Ready ; Prive One 
Penny, pout-freo, Three-halfpance. 


Oa Ave. Lerrens to 3s Avpuxssep to Tey Borte« ov 
Tus Lowvow Ruapen, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 


oo th two folds of slightly cam: muslin, | 
‘ou the lustre by careful rubbing with a tt We cannot undertake to return rejetted manu 
sortots : 


soft silk handkerchief. 





SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED. 


NEW COSTUMES for SPRING 1897. 


“ioe LO/S 


Packed in strong leather board box, and sent carriage- 


Taxsn Iipvernats ovr. New Lapras’ Costumes aT 


Design 


d for 9d. 


17, a 


TOoO/S6 


extra. « 


The Costumes are made from our noted Avondale Cheviet Serze, in Black, Navy, 
Grenat, Brown, Tan; Fawn, Myrtlo Green, Peacock Green, and Grey, and consists of 
Fashionable ‘ med. 


Bodice, trim 
These Costumes are cut and 


skirt. 
best Costumes on the market at the price. 


in » superior manner, and 


with braid, yoke and sleeves lined, aud fashionable cut 
finished 


are by far the 


Price only 10/G Complete. 


'  NOTE.—When érdering quote No. of style required, the colour of cloth, and send 
the waist and bust ceoaserer all around padive tas and length of skirt in front. if 


the waist measure is over 29in. the Cosrumy will be 1/6 extra. 
SKIRTS,—The Skirt had separately, 


ef the above can be 


, price 5/6; postage 6d. extra. 


Patterns and Tinstrations sent post-tres on application... Send a post-card at once to 


THE SHAKESPEARE “MANUFACTURING (0. LTD., 
(Dept. 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER. 


originale are, however, in existence anywhere; what. 


and place of next examination ; alt will be eent to you: 
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HAPPILY HE WAS MISTAKEN. 


No judge, no matter how fully he may realise 
the importance of punishing crime, likes to sign 
a death warrant. Having a perfect conscious- 
ness that his act is imposed upon him by the law, 
and that he is in no way personally responsible 
for the condemned man’s awful fate, there is still 
a human element mixed up in it which would 


impel him to evade the duty if he could. We | 


can all understand that, can we not? To be 
sure. It arises from the principle that we call 
sympathy (not necessarily pity), which, without 
their being always aware of it, tends to make 
good men feel as if they were in bad men’s 
places. 

Now, if you will read the following letter you 
may presently see why I mention this fact. It is 
Mrs. Ann Pinch, of Mill Lane, Penryn, Cornwall, 
who writes. ; 

“In March, 1894,” she says, “ I fell into a low, 
weak state of health and did not know what had 
come over me. I felt tired, heavy, and had no 
strength or energy. My appetite was poor, | 
had pain and weight at the chest, and a horrible 
sinking feeling at the stomach. I was afraid to 
eat, and for months took only liquid food. Every 
now and again I was seized with an excruciating 
pain in the bowels. 
1 screamed aloud and writhed tn agony.” 

{Had we time it might be worth while to stop 
in front of this circumstance and have a look at 
it. Nobody screams and writhes in agony over 
any ordinary diseased condition. Even diseases 
that are quickly fatal seldom or never inflict pain 
of this kind. What, then, caused it? We must 
inquire further. | 

“T got little sleep at night,” continues the lady, 
“ often not closing my eyes all night long. Soon 
I had grown so weak I could not walk without 
assistance, and had to be helped upstairs. Get- 
ting worse and worse I had to take to my bed, 
where I lay three months. I was attended by a 
doctor and took his medicines, but nothing helped 
me. 

‘My son then took me over to see a physician 
at Falmouth. He said ¢here was every appear- 
ance of a cancer and that my time would be short 
en this world.” 

[Steady, now, for a moment. If this physician 
was right the extreme pain Mrs. Pinch describes 
is accounted for. Cancer, either of the stomach 
or bowels, is rapidly progressive and almost 
invariably fatal. Its onset is severe, no treat- 
ment checks it, and its symptoms are daily more 








So severe was the pain that | 





alarming. People rarely live more than two 
years with it, and usually die within a twelve- 
month. And acute dyspepsia is commonly the 
first symptom. Yet—d1d she have cancer? A 
needless question. She is alive and well to- 
day. | 
“I then despaired,” she says, “of ever getting 
better, and lingered on in great pain until Sep- 
tember, 1894, when my son persuaded me to try 
a medicine which had done him so much good— 
I refer to Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I got a bottle 


from Mr. Barratt, the grocer, and after taking it 


began to slowly improve. I could eat, and food 
agreed with me, and the pain was less severe. 
After this I never looked back and soon appeared 
like a different woman. 


“TI continued with this medicine and gained 
strength every day. By-and-by the awful pain in 
my stomach, which was thought to be a cancer, 
left me, and I was able to do my housework. 
Since then I have been in good health. \ am 
sure Mother Seigel’s Syrup saved my life, and 
you can publish my letter for the benefit of 
others. (Signed) Ann Pinch, September 2oth, 
1896.” 

The accuracy of the above statement is vouched 
for by Mr. M. Barratt,’ grocer, Market Street, 
Penryn, to whom Mrs. Pinch alludes in her letter. 
In a word, her disease was inflammatory dys- 
pepsia, sometimes called gastric catarrh. The 
dreadful pain she suffered is known to the doctors 
as gastrodynta, a learned word with a very simple 
definition ; it means simply pain in the stomach, 
and it is caused by the action of undigested and 
fermented food upon the vast number of sensitive 
nerves in connection with the walls of the 
stomach. There was no cancer in Mrs. Pinch’s 
case, yet that deadly, although rare disease, does 
sometimes result from these conditions. It is 
always the highest wisdom to check indigestion 
or dyspepsia when its earliest symptoms are felt, 
for this fearful. but common ailment soon affects 
the whole body and brings endless complications 
in its train. The remedy—please bear the fact 
in mind for the day of need--is Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. 

The judge dislikes to sign a death warrant, as 
we know; and the doctor who told Mrs. Pinch 
she had cancer of the stomach (had he been 
right) would have signed hers. : Sorry, we are 
certain, he must have _ But, thank the good 
Lord, he was mistaken, and will probably be glad 
of it whem he reads this article. : 
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